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in the Heart of Your Boy 


By 


ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


Franklin, Indiana, 


OTARIAN STOTT of 
poet and lecturer, is the author of “A Man- 


size fob”; “Dying on Third”; “My Friend—the 


World”; ‘“‘Resurrections,” 


etc. Editor of Kdgar 


Allan Poe’s ‘‘Poems and Tales.” 


S I begin this little talk 
about your boy, I keep 
thinking of the boys I saw 
at a great State Orphanage 
for the sons and daughters 
of war veterans. For they 
were just like your boy, 
only their “mother” was 
usually an unmarried 
woman who was known 
and her “children” occu- 





as “governess” 
pied a brick cottage with her—one of many 
like cottages that formed a right angle. As 
| watched them march with perfect step, 
as I listened to their singing and saw glad- 
ness in their faces, I wondered just why 
\merican homes do not get the results that 





many institutions get. This orphanage 
which I visited is one where I have given 
many weeks of time—because I love boys 
and girls. I love to teach them athletic 
games and drill them in little outdoor and 
simple dramatics. I have told them stories 
by the hour and sung and talked to them. 
| was never on a pay-roll. I wanted to help them. Such 
“homes” bring from one a deeper sympathy than he may 
formerly have known he possesses. 

Is it true that any institution can do more for your 
boy than you, his parent, can do? Frankly, it often can, 
because there are in the employ of some of the better of 
these “homes” those who have taken the time to look deep 
into the hearts of boys and girls. It takes time and study 
ind in our rushaway life today we have so many clubs and 
pleasure-evenings and fine charitable works and commit- 
tees and so much of so many, many things that it appears 
easy to specialize on everything else save the dearest of our 
possessions—our very own little ones. 


HE average boy is an optimist of the deepest dye. He 


is a ruddy-faced Epicurean of modern mold who sees 
o future, save in occasional moments of day-dreaming. 
fuckleberry Finn is universal, a type since young belliger 





‘“‘Boys and girls are different 
from each other mentally and 
spiritually” 


ent Cains tripped young Abels 
gloriously human American 
a picture of a real boy. 
Aldrich did the same thing. Charles Batteil 
Loomis did a fine job, too. But we appar- 
ently have left the task largely to them. 

Just home from a Chautauqua tour of 
almost eight thousand miles, | would like 
to contradict myself and exclaim that I 
have heard a million whining boys this last 
summer. But—here we to modern 
advertising—there’s a reason. The normal 
boy is immensely happy in the fact that he 
Is devoid of suspicion in his spirt- 
tual make-up. He accepts you on the spot. 
Coming into the tents this last summer 
hundreds of boys talked to me who had 
never seen or known me. They discussed 
everything with me and later on asked me 
whether I was a traveling salesman, a min- 
ister, a crew-boy who helped erect that tent, 
or maybe a respectable loafer. Being in- 
formed that I was a lecturer did not feaze 
them. They do not grovel before the would- 
be mental giant. Rather, their reaction is one of gentle 
tolerance. Girls promptly show a maudlin reverence—not 
red-blooded lads. You are a fellow citizen. 

They really prefer to educate you with the latest base- 
ball statistics, the adventure of some ill-fated comrade who 
“got dog-bit,” or a humorous sally relative to some highly 
respectable and prudish grown-up. but if you show the 
desire to take the floor, they will crowd so close you cannot 
breathe and will listen to you for an hour or more. Fre 
quently they follow me back to my hotel and I feel highly 
honored. A boy revels in being happy. “Visiting” is one of 
the best way he finds. I have had boys around me a half- 
day at a time, our hours being wholly occupied with “Oncet 
we had a fire,” or perhaps, “Wuz y’ ever chased by a ole 
sow ?” or various fights with bees, all related in action 


(Our most 
author drew 
Thomas Bailey 


revert 


is alive. 





T seems horrible to break into such a talk with philosophiz 
ing but I find few parents who use this optimism at its 
much time to “visit” 


full value. Parents seem not to have 
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boys tell me that with mournful faces all over America. 
Deeming me a loafer, they descend upon me with smiling 
faces. The normal boy is mad for comradeship. He wants 
to be happy and real joy—it is proverbial—must be shared. 
I found a great youngster in the cultured city of Tiffin, 
Ohio, not long ago. His father runs a grinding wheel fac- 
tory and makes thousands of dollars doing it. But he finds 
time to mean worlds to his boy. I found a northern Indiana 
minister the other day who rejoices that his lad has no 
shame in unclothing himself before his parents, meantime 
telling of the day’s adventures in education and pleasure. 

In my home-town any number of boys cross the street 
to walk to the post office with me. They would chum with 
their fathers—if they could. I know a Kentucky superin- 
tendent of schools who is besieged by boys to and from 
school. I know five thousand, three hundred and ninety-six, 
who hardly see a boy on the street and are without a name 
for him, if they do. These same gentlemen bemoan in my 
presence how desperate has become school discipline in mod- 
ern school life. 


OYS and girls are different from each other mentally 
B and spiritually. When will American parents learn 
that? A Southern father told me sorrowfully how John, 
Junior, lowered the standard of his family. He had three 
dainty daughters. All the maidens were gracious, appreci- 
ative, with finely-phrased ““Thank-yous.” But John, Junior, 
went on his way, spending Dad’s funds, having a fine school- 
ing, and so on and so on, with never a peep from his lips 
relative to his gratitude for the same. Boys do not know 
how to say it—but they feel it. Further, I trust them to 
show appreciation with service beyond their pretty sisters. 
Any number of boys have said to me, “Gee, but I gotta 
swell Dad!” When I located the father—as I sometimes 
did—and passed on the compliment, that gentleman was 
usually too surprised for comment. “The boy said that?” 
he might manage to ask after some moments had elapsed. 

Yet, can you imagine a healthy, American boy pulling 
off Elsie Dinsmore diction? I would collapse if my own 
Gilmore would edge up to me and exclaim: 

“Father, it is with a full heart that I accept your gen- 
erous offer of new roller-skates.” 

My little girl tells me many times just how she values 
me—both in public and private. But she is not a boy! 

My late Father, an educator and a man of worthy ideals, 
belonged primarily to a bygone day. Once he attended 
church to see his ten-year nephew confess conversion of 
soul. He was very happy for days. But the nephew, my 
cousin Harmon, was boy all thru and the church service 
dragged a bit for one of his temperament. He wiggled and 
| fear, giggled. Father came to me a few days later with 
these very words: 

“I fear Harmon does not enjoy a very deep spiritual 
life.” 

| confess to laughing until I almost reeled from the 
sidewalk, where we were walking. A boy of ten with a 
“deep spiritual life”! Boys do not have deep spiritual con- 
victions. They are frankly animal. They are the glad vic- 
tims of six hundred rampant muscles that want to grow. 
This growing comes from exercise. God save them for the 
time being from spiritual cravings! Save them from the 
doubts of the philosopher, the hair-splitting of the zealot! 
They are boys. It is enough to feel Mother’s arms when 
they kneel at her knee at night. It is religion enough to 
salute the Flag at school, play square on the football field, 
go errands for the home, and plan for Christmasses and 
birthdays and the Fourth of July. 


® JUISA MAY ALCOTT, with all her beautiful virtues 
as a writer and woman, made one fatal and uninten- 
tional blunder, when she gave as titles to her books, Little 
Men and Little Women. There are no “little men.” There 
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are boys, who, sometimes with bravery or sacrifice or service, 
hint at manhood. But a live boy must be true to his age, his 
nature, his own forming ideals, his own dreams of the out- 
side world into which he has not gone. I am writing a new 
story about “Peter Putty.” Every little boy is a Peter 
Putty. He is not yet molded; his heart is not yet shaped ; 
his thinking is not yet formed and I am glad. 


Girls are dreamers; they are the dear little citizens of 
Tomorrow’s Land. Not so with boys. Let me repeat, they 
glory in the living present. 

‘My boy worries me; he can’t seem to find himself. I 
don’t know whether to put him into a technical high-school 
or a classical high school. He doesn’t know what he wants!” 

There are about ten million authors of that last para- 
graph. A few hundred have been heard by this writer on 
his annual cruises. 

Listen. In America I find misfits by the thousands. I 
swear it. I find poets trying to plow. I find musicians who 
would show class as dishwashers at some local restaurant. 
Men tell me of their failures by actual hundreds. Those 
failures were made back in boyhood. “Paw” was a 
mechanic ; the boy learned his trade. “Uncle” made a record 
as a physician; the boy was sent to Rush Medical College. 
He sang in the church choir ; he was sent for a year or two 
or three to the Cincinnati or New York or Chicago con- 
servatory. 

Let boys alone! I know a young man of twenty who 
has not the slightest notion as to what he is most suited to 
do. All this means anxious hours for two devoted parents. 
But it also means something vastly important. That he is 
not already on the wrong road. True, some boys have 
strongly developed inherited tastes. But the boy without 
them need not be deemed hopeless. To such a boy will come 
a light on some youthful road to Damascus. os 

O, I do not mean to be taken too literally. I ama firm 

believer in the great work being done in our larger cities 
by experts in Vocational Guidance. I have seen countless evi- 
dences of its large usefulness. But very few boys enjoy 
such an advantage. Our rural communities teem with firm 
fathers who decide for their lads. These same lads come 
home often at the end of one year at college. I know what 
I am writing about. Some survive two or four years and 
come back to live colorless lives, lives without goals. For 
no man can put up a goal for a boy! He can help a boy 
erect his own goal—but goals are personal things, as are our 
tastes, our ideals, our plans and day-dreams. My own notion 
for my very own boy is frankly this: to give him a chance to 
see the land in which he lives; to give him a broad, cultural 
education, without specialization—until he finds his own 
goal. Then to get back of him with all the encouragement 
possible as he, of himself and by himself, makes his first, 
big, glorious fight. 

Strickland Gillilan, my friend and associate, told me 
less than a year ago about his eleven-year-old boy. They 
are gloriously harmonious pals! He looked at me seriously 
for a few moments without speaking and then said: 

“Do you know, Stott, that you and I are strangers in 
this newer generation? We are aliens. Time has exiled us. 
Our boys—down deep in their souls—understand this age. 
They glory in it, while it shocks us. It is their age. It is 
their heritage. Cur rights are very few when it comes to 
this younger generation. We lived in another age. We are 
strangers here.” 

And my poet-comrade spoke the truth. How often |] 
have found parental intolerance! Father lays down fixed 
laws that would have been wonderful documents of justice 
and decorum fifty or forty or thirty years back. Fathers 
love to tell how they split wood back in their day. But 
there is no wood to split in these days. I wonder whether 
or not father with all his beautiful and useful behavior when 

















would run from school to the movies if he lived today. 
|. nder if modern Daddies would have spent such discreet 

of home-study, had there been a gymnasium within 
‘he next block or a photoplay house or park with a dozen 
amusements. I cannot keep from wondering—that’s all. 
ike myself write well, I have to get away off from 
al these myself. And I am a grown-up. I am a be- 
liever in real work. I believe that boys who help at 
h with their own selected stunt make the finest men; 
hut | can’t keep from being a wee bit skeptical concerning 
remarkable and heroically industrious fathers of past 
cenerations. 

Parental tolerance comes when we believe as does 
Stephen Lloyd of Chicago. He has a doctor’s degree or two, 
but all of us who know him feel mighty happy in calling him 
[ heard this reverend Doctor tell hundreds of par- 

back in the East something that was new to me. He 
said that a boy had a boy-world. It was peopled by him, 
directed by him. In this world he had certain ideals, certain 

umature goals, philosophies; even a religion. The only 
way, said Doctor Lloyd, that the grown-up could understand 
1 boy was to leave his own weather-beaten, grown-up world, 
and go humbly into the boy’s world. You can’t even peep 
over the wall. You must look thru his eyes; you must talk 
his language; you must possess his heart. 

\nd what a dear, queer little world it is, when you gain 
an entrance! What are baby fears to us are terrors to him. 
What seems the simplest nonsense to us is a world problem 
to him. We should be so wonderfully patient, we grown- 
ups, because he cannot possibly saiuneeea us—our actions, 
our rigid laws, our sets of morals, our manner of living, our 

ises and thats.” Likewise, only the very, very few know 
his spe For grown-ups somehow refuse to pay the price. 
it means a new style of living, but never condescension. It 
means the surrender of many of our pet standards. Christ 
was child-like and He called upon the grown-ups of his day 
to be. But they were, alas, too busy. 


” 
oteve. 


4 this boy’s world there is one supreme Sovereign 
| she has remained upon the throne where he first placed 
her. His set of manners, his code of deportment is purely 
The natural boy places his Queen before him; if 
he is worthy, he behaves as nearly as his blundering nature 
let him, as he thinks his Queen would behave. This 
Queen of the Realm is his Mother. Dad may be a good sort 
of scout, a fine fellow for a romp, a generous well-spring of 
temporal blessings—but his Mother is the Law and the 
Prophets, the Alpha and Omega to her little boy’s heart. 
True there are many “Aw, Mam’s!” and some heartaches 
nd disobedience. But these digressions are the result of 
apple-eating in an ancient day. A mother who has not been 
dethroned is the most powerful agency for citizenship in 
\merica today. 


mitative. 


| SAID just that to a Pennsylvania woman some months 
ago. And her come-back was prompt: 
‘But he never tells me so. How can I possibly know 
t he reverences me and loves me and wants to imitate me, 
if he does not tell me?” 
| replied, for the millionth time, that boys are not tellers 


—not often. The average boy might never speak of it till 
he reaches manhood—but deep in his heart every sacrifice, 
ever ry caress, every twilight walk and talk, every gentle word 
ot direction, every bit of sympathy for his heartache—all 


ave made an imprint. Remember, boys are not tellers. 
Compliments move like glue even when courting days have 
la |. The wise mother learns to read the extra pressure 
i hand and the glow in his eyes. 

he most blessed man—at least in the boy-world—is the 
man who invented the Boy Scouts. By some flash of genius, 
Ne Onened up a wealth of boy activities that would lead to 

perfect boyhood. For boys like praise as well as do 

athers. Approval is a glorious reward to any live- 


that is, 


wire boy. He will go thru hardships for a compliment, tho 
he, himself, rarely indulges in their distribution. Boy Scouts 
and Lone Scouts all over America show me their insignia of 
honors won. 

But the same law holds true in the home. A pair of 
roller skates will get the constant saying of “Please,” or 
“Thank you,” or “Sir,” much sooner than all the “Don’ts” 
that were ever used by the Puritans. I know because I 
bought the skates! In our country we have accepted from 
former generations an odd sort of negative religion. We 
are loathsome with negation. We punish constantly “If you 
don’t’; but we award little for fine effort. Shaming a lad 
for failing to take off his cap makes him surly and were he 
a dog, he would grow!. But praising him for the time he 
took it off forms the doffing of the cap to women or superiors 
into a habit mighty quickly. I find hundreds of fathers who 
have come upon the wise philosophy that they can pay mod 
est sums of money to their boys for work about the house or 
yard and obtain a much better result than requiring work 
without a wage and have the constant whining for money. 
For boys need money. 


WAS cruising around the country, when we were inter- 

ested in the War Savings Stamps, and talked thrift on 
every occasion to our children. Jt was amusing to listen to 
the parents when I asked, with large naiveté just what ways 
their children had of making money for the Thrift Stamps. 
Many blushes followed. Boys have a wonderful sense of 
self-respect. They hate to ask for money. But we forced 
them to it. They very often assumed a bluffing attitude, but 
in the heart of the average boy is the spirit of honor and he 
would take the honorable course, were it offered. Genera 
tions of pampering has not changed this truth: nor genera- 
tions of the whining approach. 


E physiologists go mad over animal life; we botan- 
Ve ists glory in the exploitation of countless blooms ; but 
the heart of boyhood, steeped in divine mystery, redolent 
with the perfume of spontaneous happiness, eagerly 
for a hundred quests, is left with precious few to discover 
it and claim it for everlasting good. 

I know nothing on earth that equals the potential worth 
of a dirty-faced, freckled nosed, uncombed, sparkling-eyed 
lad. Those who know his heart do not rasp him, nor 
harang him, nor embitter him, nor lord it over him, nor ridi 
cule him, nor demand of him grown-up words, actions, 
standards, or thoughts. 

Those who know 


pe vised 


him rejoice that he is now at the 
stamp-collecting stage. This presages a hobby, an interest, 

it is a temporary goal. They appease this hunger with 
friendly talks on stamps and sometimes the stamps them- 
Those who know him trust him with duties and 
reward their performance with praise. Those who know 
inner heart, are cautious of any form of verbal 
venom. Those who know boys are never overly zealous to 
locate hidden depths of spiritual experience. Time has 
her toll. 


selves. 


his very 


AM not ashamed to record this last fact that on many a 

street boys have waved enthusiastic greetings to me 
only to follow it with the exp: ination to a chum that I was 
‘The guy that made us laugh.’’ Great God, I am thankful 


that I could make them laugh! I crave the power to bring 
to bovhood hours of fun. I want to locate thousands 
fathers who are likewise “guys who can make them 
laugh. Mi | ‘ 
For only a little way down the Highway, lie myriad 


and a merry heart is its own shield and en *kler. 
Down the way, responsibilities of Home and State and 
Society wait with their heaviness. Down the way, 7 ife will 
reshape those hearts and rebuild them with stouter walls. 


temptations ; 


My own little boy is in that endless, moving train. May we 
prepare the fine, young animal natures for the best in ma 
turity by a liberal pouring-on of the “oil of gladness.” 
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The Return to Eden 


By FRED H. SEXTON 


KRED 


NYONE who has been active in Rotary 
cannot help but be deeply impressed by the 
fullness of devotion and the evident per- 
sonal satisfaction that comes to each 
member simply thru service. Outsiders 
are mystified at the enthusiasm and spirit 
of Rotarians. They ask, “What is this 
Rotary?” What is it that presses upon a 
hard-shelled, cold-eyed business man with 
such force that he breaks forth from his 
shell as a mellow philanthropist? What is it that causes 
the sour-visaged hypochondriac permanently to change the 
lines on his face from vertical to horizontal? What is it 
that has suddenly altered the general attitude of hordes 
of money chasers from getting to giving ; from domineering 
to serving? What is it that impels thousands of busy men 
to travel year after year to widely separated cities to take 
counsel together as to how they may make business and all 
of life better for others? What is this new form of altruism 
that is functioning among the leaders of men? Is it a 
theory, a philosophy, a science, or a religion? 
are more easily propounded than is the 
Since Rotary concerns that part of 
ourselves which is emotional, mental and spiritual, it is 
most difficult to analyze, define, and describe. Most of us 
are not inclined to look into our inner selves to determine 
exactly what manner of men we are, or just what are the 
governing and propelling forces of the universe about us. 
To each man, Rotary has probably meant something differ- 
ent; to some a religion, to some humanism, to some social- 
ization. to some philanthropy, and so on without end. Every 
man, uGwever, as an individuality must-have some consistent 
bearing toward life and react accordingly. Consciously or 
unconsciously, each one of us slowly crystallizes into a 
personality thru education, environment, and experience. 
This personality may develop or contract according to the 
will of the person, but usually shows a great degree of per- 
sistence and disinclination to change. 


Such questions 
answer formulated. 


HE governing factor in personality is the man’s philos- 

ophy of life. It is difficult to define exactly what is 
meant by that, because the things we are considering are, 
in themselves, so intangible, tho in their expression so real 
and all-important. Prof. Dewey states that: 

“Philosophy expresses a certain attitude, purpose, and 
temper of conjoined intellect and will, rather than a discip- 
iine with definite boundaries.” 
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OTARIAN Past 
R Governor of District One and Director of 
the Department of Technical Education of the 

Province of Nova Scotia, Canada. 


H. SEXTON is 


A philosophy of life would consist of a definite general 
attitude in all human relations. Thus it seems to me that 
Rotary is a philosophy of life—a modern philosophy of 
modern life. It appears to me that a Rotarian can feel he 
belongs to a school of philosophy as distinct as those of the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, the Sophist, or the Cynic. Rotary 
decides the mental and moral bearing of the individual as 
well as his attitude toward his fellow beings; it is directly 
opposed to the natural tendencies that are the heritage from 
the early stages of our rise from barbarism. 

The struggle for existence based on the survival of 
the fittest developed the grossest and most selfish individu- 
alism. The flower of civilization blooms in the kindly co- 
operation of one with another; the mutual activities of the 
stronger to save and protect the weaker ; the submission of 
self when one’s actions interfere with the rights of others, 
and the devotion of each to the good of all. This in its 
essence is Rotary. 


OU may rightly say that this has been the burden of 

Christian teaching for twenty centuries. However, 
these considerations are not the whole of our religion, 
because they dea! with the relation of neighbor and self 
This, as you will remember, was the content of the second 
of the two greatest commandments of the Master. Rotar) 
is the philosophy which avowedly reiterates the Golden 
Rule, the finest basis of human relations, and bands men 
together for the actual demonstration of this principle thru 
all the complex and intricate activities of modern life. : 

The emphasis of Rotary is placed on the Brotherhoov 
of Man. It promotes the desire and habit of good works, 
erases the worn-out shibboleths of trade such as “an eye tot 
an eye” and caveat emptor (let the buyer beware), and 
diverts the individual from the path of selfishness. [he 
ideals and practice of Rotary have themselves become mor 
altruistic in a few years, as is shown by the tendency to 
abandon the earlier cruder motto of “He profits most w/o 
serves best” for the unqualified “Service above self.” 

The formative stages of the Rotary movement have 110! 
yet been passed thru and its power for world good sects 
inestimable if the great mass of adherents which will flo 
to its banner in all countries show the same zeal and powe! 
of self-sacrifice as the members now within its folds. | 
promises well to become one of the three or four fo! 
which may establish international amity against the re 
descent perils of economic nationalism that have been 
released and stimulated by the patchwork peace ot 


sailles. 
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[ OTARY is only a big idea, but ideas, translated into 
R ican are the most formidable things in the world. 
Valt Whitman, who was really a Prince of Rotary, said: 

“There is no object so soft, but it makes a hub for the 
heeled Universe.” 

Thus it may be that our idea, our philosophy, a soft, 
iable, formless thing, may be true enough and strong 
ough for the human relations of this earth to swing upon 

vithout friction as smoothly as the world itself whirrs along 
cording to the Divine plan. Our emblem, a wheel, is 
ell chosen. 


OU may have wondered what brought Rotary forth 
Ya an organization. Its rapid growth and the joyous 
oluntary efforts of its members and clubs prove that it fills 
great human need. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
interpret such sudden movements when one stands in close 
perspective. It has appeared to me, however, that there 
were two conditions which gave birth to Rotary, one social 
nd the other economic. The two were mainly wrought by 
he evolution of industry. 

The factory system of production which started the 
ongregation of wage workers into towns appeared in Great 
Britain about one hundred and fifty years ago. When man 
found he could manufacture power when and where he 
wished, and in any quantities, he plunged into a new materi- 
alistic era where one dizzy change has succeeded another 
with accelerated rapidity. Inventive genius became stimu- 
lated to develop machines and sheer physical toil has been 
eradually lifted from the shoulders of man. 

Division of labor and extreme specialization in all the 
walks of life have become the prevailing custom. Smoking 
factories have drawn the workers into villages, these have 
blossomed into towns, which in turn have spread rapidly 
into great cities. A decreasing number of people have stayed 
in rural isolation to supply the food for the highly organ- 
ized workers of the towns. Strenuous efforts, mostly of an 
oratorical nature, have been made to induce country people 
to stay on the land, and others to return to it. So far, 
these exhortations have failed, and the wan-faced family 
sticks to its rented rooms in a slum where a crowd is 
always shuffling along the narrow sidewalks rather than 
live with a lack of human association in the open spaces 
under the blue sky among the green trees and flowers. The 
influx to the town is in response to a social impulse, but 
the conditions there for the full and ripe expression of that 
impulse is often sadly lacking. You know all of these condi- 
tions as they exist, and you may commend or deplore them 
as you will. 


HE close interdependence of each upon all is not yet 
clearly and generally recognized, tho today hardly any 
man makes anything that he himself consumes, but rather 
applies himself feverishly to the monotonous routine of a 
special task, taking in return for his service goods collected 
from all over the world by others. 
He works with others to help make a product or render 
service of which he does not observe the distribution or 
witness the direct results. Man grows ever less sufficient 
is an individual; the world becomes a neighborhood. Any 
unusual collective action of the workers in one district 
creates a ripple that eventually passes thru all industry. 


E KNOW that life in a small community is intimate 
W and mutually helpful. If sorrow or distress overtakes 
\ family the neighbors lift the unfortunate up to the normal 

ane of living again. No social service worker makes a 
port to a philanthropic association recommending certain 
lief. People address each other by the first name and 
etings are not restricted to unanswered salutations. Life 
warm and responsive and personal. This is the kind of 
istence which commonly prevailed up to four or five 
ades ago; but when men congregated into towns, 
ir human contacts became detached and impersonal. 


Often a tenant did not know that there was trouble 
or sickness in the family that lived in the flat above him 
until he saw the lugubrious crepe en the door. He chose a 
small circle of friends and forgot how to be a neighbor. 
Such conditions of human association were repugnant 
to him, whether he definitely recognized it or not. 
The longing for the hearty comradeship which had pre- 
vailed in the common type of community for so many years 
surged upward within him and clamored for satisfaction. 

It is not strange that an organization to satisfy this 
craving for intimate contact with men of similar tastes and 
achievements should spring up in the centre of the North 
American Continent. The eastern edge had always closely 
adhered to tradition and precedent. Its development had 
been more staid and orderly and it had adapted itself to each 
progressive step; but the Middle West was the land of 
mushroom towns and untrammeled action. Here men fever- 
ishly delved into a nation’s treasure house and strenuously 
endeavored to blot out the element of time in human achieve- 
ment. Into its sprawling cities poured the strong, red- 
blooded pioneers of quick action, decided opinions, pulsing 
with love for their fellows. 

They were absolutely democratic. The traffic canyons, 
the roar of elevated railways, the towering buildings and 
jostling crowds of strangers in the great new cities that 
grew up around them, reacted strongly on them and _ pro- 
duced a distinct home-sickness for more natural relations 
with their fellow men. 


| jen a small group became convinced of a way to 
remedy the defect, there was no niggling with action. 
They chose companions from different vocations in order to 
get away from business associations and shop talk, and in 
order to add variety, piquancy and picturesqueness to their 
gatherings. It is an indication that this was the old call of 
the social life of the village when they established the rule 
that even “Mister” as a title should be dropped and that 
they should address one another by their first names. Of 
course, the venture was successful, and visitors took the plan 
away with them and spread it far and wide; for men in 
other towns of the world were waiting for just this thing. 

Then the natural impulses followed for these groups to 
be neighborly with one another and to create a central na- 
tional, and later, an international body to bind them all 
together and show other groups how best to organize. It 
would appear therefore that one great force which con 
tributed to the formation of Rotary in towns and cities was 
a welling up of the desire for the natural, impulsive, social 
contact that had flowered in the country village. 


EW developments of economic forces and practices 
helped to bring Rotary into being. After science had 
been applied to industry and fresh inventions multiplied the 
productive power of man, business and business organiza- 
tions changed. Industry began in small units. Usually the 
manager or managing owner had built up the factory or 
business himself by dint of sheer effort and ability. He 
knew every one who worked for him by his first name, 
and had perhaps three generations of a single family on his 
payroll. He made a product whch was adapted to the special 
needs of a comparatively restricted territory, so that he did 
not have to employ a high priced sales-force to push hts 
goods in the face of cut-throat competition. The good will 
in the business was a large tangible asset, because connec- 
tions once established were persistent. He knew his debtors, 
and his creditors knew him thru and thru. Margins were 
fairly broad, standards of living for both employer and 
employee were reasonable, and comparative trust and con- 
tentment prevailed. 
HEN came the enormous industrial advance of the past 
forty or fifty years. Standardization and specialization 


were pushed to the extreme Improvements in communica 
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tions and transportation enlarged the area of distribution 
from a State or a Province to the whole world. Production 
and distribution were speeded up and rate of turnover 
became an all important factor. 

Going concerns were lashed together into corporations 
and huge trusts, mergers and monopolies were formed. 
These were promoted by financiers who intended to make 
their fortunes out of the consolidation instead of continued 
operation. The joint stock company became the common 
form of enterprise. The owners were the many stockholders 
whose only interest was dividends. Operators and admin- 
istrators felt more keenly the necessity to make profits than 
to promote the welfare of the people who worked for 
them. Being responsible only to an impersonal organiza- 
tion, the leaders did not follow the ordinary moral laws 
which governed their own conduct. At best, business was 
neither moral or immoral, but neutral. Since financiers 
were largely in a dominant position, they treated labor itself 
as a commodity and a workman as a human machine whose 
mainspring of action was monetary reward for effort. 
Industry and business were analyzed and systematized to 
the last degree. Managers of large corporations retired 
further and further from both workers and their products 
and directed affairs on the basis of reports—mere symbols of 
actualities. A director of a composite enterprise at a po!- 
ished desk in a city far removed from a branch factory 
could much more easily close it on account of continued 
unprofitable operation and throw 500 people out of jobs 
than if he had grown up with it and was an integral part 
of it. 


ECORDS, analyses, reports, graphical statistics, formed 
the basis of action on the part of administrators. 
Competition was promoted and safeguarded by statute as 
the force which would compel every person and combina- 
tion of persons to develop all their abilities and talents for 
the general good of society. In the fearful pressure of un- 
restricted competition, business and industry seemed to 
thrive best under selfish, efficient, scientific methods. 

An immediate effect of all this evolution was to make 
relations in business impersonal and lacking in the milk of 
human kindness. Another effect was to make business 
unethical, dishonest, and immoral according to the accepted 
standards of personal conduct. Material progress far out- 
stripped ethical development. 

This condition of things was deeply repugnant to an 
Human beings are 


increasing number of responsible men. 
As time went 


fundamentally decent and sound and honest. 


on, some men, determined to adhere to personal standards, 
found success in another kind of competition—competition 
Public corporations, whose early histories were 
sordid tales, changed their attitude to open frankness and 
an abso‘utely square deal to the public. These corporations, 
such as telephone companies, had nothing but service to sell. 
In many cases they carefully thought out and offered im- 


in service. 


proved service in anticipation of public demands. The 
truth was established that, “He profits most who serves 
best.” This was a glorious revelation to many business men 
whose ideals were metaphorically held in leash by what they 
regarded as prevailing practice for success. At this stage 
and out of this change of attitude, Rotary was born. 


HE human satisfaction in intimate social contact; the 

stimulus of weaving idealism, honor, and morals into 
the fabric of business; the recompense of seeing the com- 
munity a better place to live and work in; the sense of new 
power in the broadened vision of effort for effective service, 
all combined to make Rotary a living force from the start. 

It was a philosophy of life which rose to meet social 
and economic deficiencies brought about by our material 
development. 

It was a philosophy which was in entire accord with 
thwarted desires of leaders of business, and was capable 
of being translated into daily action with joy and happiness. 

It is not a hard and fast philosophy which has been 
finally formulated, but one which can be largely expanded 
to a far higher plane before it is crystallized into definite 
form. Mayhap it is as capable of infinite expansion as is 
man himself. Until we come to a halting place, we can do 
no better than apply our best efforts and highest thought to 
the task of absorbing and demonstrating the philosophy of 
Rotary. We may be inspired by the observations of Steven- 
son on the quest for El Dorado: 

“A strange picture we make on our way to our 
chimeras, ceaselessly marching, grudging ourselves the 
time for rest; indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. It is 
true that we shall never reach the goal; it is even more 
probable that there is no such place; and if we lived for 
centuries and were endowed with the powers of a god, we 
shou'd find ourselves not much nearer what we wanted at 
the end. Soon, soon, it seems to you, you must 
come forth on some conspicuous hilltop and but a little 
way further against the setting sun descry the spires of 
El Dorado. Little do ye know your own blessedness; for 
to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to labor.” 


“Non Serviam!” 


By 
Mary Brennan Clapp 


¢¢y WILL not serve!”—The shining, wing-bright spaces 
| Of Heaven’s expanse flashed in amazed recoil, 

While Satan with black daring sought to foil 

The threat in scandalized angelic faces. 

But on the instant, God, recalling graces 
Lavished on him whose selfish pride would spoil 
The lovely structure of angelic toil, 

Banished him from the sweet, celestial places. 


Shut from the view of Heaven, all other light 
Seemed outer darkness. 
Inspired repentance. Soul, beware thy fate, 
If when the world asks service in the right 
Thou shouldst refuse, and with thy selfish “No” 
Thine own illimitable Hell create! ; 
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he Importance of Hedging Grain 


‘ By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


HERE is at the present time legislation pend- 
ing at Springfield, Illinois, affecting grain 
hedging on the Chicago Board of Trade. It is 
said such legislation will take the market from 


Chicago. The Buenos 


Aires and _ Liverpool 


Chambers of Commerce are reported to be 
greatly interested in this development. 


HERE are few important 

economic questions about 

which there is more con- 

fusion of ideas than con- 

Ve <& cerning speculation in grain 
ae a a the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
‘a ms, other large produce exchanges of the 
itt ., country. The average person who has 
& Yoo Bs given the subject no study is unable to 
sei. “=~ see wherein speculation serves any good 
purpose, when, as a matter of fact, it renders a very use- 
ful and necessary public service to everybody who raises 
r handles grain. This service is a form of insurance 
against fluctuations in price that hit the country grain buyer, 
the farmer's co-operative elevator association, the small flour 


1 


iller and others who purchase and store grain. 





| ipa World War showed clearer than anything else has 
ever done the necessity for price insurance. Losses on 
inhedged grain during the early years of the war were 
tremendous, arousing the grain trade all over the country. 
ices fluctuated so that profits disappeared, and a shortage 
ireight cars and ships for ocean transportation made 
natters worse. In one section of the southwest wheat belt 
the losses for three months during the Spring of 1916 were 
t | at more than $3,000,000, all of which fell on 
grain handlers who could ill afford to bear them. 
per insurance of these transactions thru hedging on the 
go Board of Trade would have offset these losses. 


BH iING may be defined as the practice of making 
0 contracts at the same time of an opposite, tho cor- 
onding nature, the one in the cash grain market and the 
the speculative market. A purchase in the cash 


grain market of a certain amount of grain at a certain price 
‘Ss promptly offset by a short sale in the pit of the Chicago 
board of Trade of the same amount of grain for some 

nvenient future month’s delivery, with a view to cancelling 


es that might result from fluctuations in price. As 
wever, as the trade transaction is terminated by a 
speculative short sale must also be terminated, i. e. 
a purchase on the exchange. Both contracts are 
to at about the same time, and both must be ter- 
minated at about the same time if the hedger wishes to 


ulation. 
| PLAINING this process of hedging let us con- 
, the needs of a grain dealer, who, for example, 


' 100,000 bushels of wheat in August at $2.00 a 
‘se’; and who, as is a customary practice, had made this 
> with borrowed funds to the extent of 90 per cent 
of f] rchase price, the banker who loaned him the money 








holding the grain paper as collateral for the 
loan. The banker is protected because he 
knows that at any time he can, owing to the 
existence of a large continuous market such as 
is afforded by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
sell out the buyer. 

But what shall we say of the grain dealer’s risk? Is he 
not running a tremendous risk by buying so much wheat on 
a 10 per cent margin when in the course of a week or two, 
owing to world wide conditions over which he has no con 
trol, wheat may decline from 10 to 20 cents per bushel? If 
there were not some way in which he could insure himself 
against such a contingency it would be doubtful if our large 
elevator companies could remain in business for any length 
of time, especially with their trade profit, under present 
competitive conditions, limited to one or two cents a bushel 
As a matter of fact, leading interests in the grain business 
have testified before Government Committees that hedging 1s 
absolutely necessary for them to continue their business 
The Department of Agriculture has recommended hedging 
as a safeguard in sound marketing, and in England, banks 
generally refuse to loan money on cotton which not 
hedged. 


OW just as soon as this grain dealer purchases the 
|, ee in the cash grain market he at once gives an 
order to sell short on the Board of Trade an equal amount 
in the speculative market for, let us say, September delivery 
The grain dealer does not intend to deliver the wheat he 
actually holds in fulfillment of this short sale. Now let us 
suppose that wheat rises to $2.10 per bushel. In that case 
the grain dealer has a profit of 10 cents per bushel on the 
wheat he owns, since he purchased it at $2.00. But the price 
of wheat is a world price, and there is every reason to believe 
that if the price of cash wheat rises 10 cents a bushel the 
wheat for September delivery will also have a rise of 10 
cents, or approximately the same amount. The price of 
cash wheat and future wheat may be depended upon, with 
very few exceptions, to move together. 

Since the grain dealer sold short an equal amount in the 
speculative market he suffers a loss on that transactior of 
10 cents per bushel. The profit on his trade transaction 1s 
cancelled by his loss on the futures transaction. On th 
other hand, suppose that wheat declines 10 cents per bushel 
In this case the dealer loses 10 cents per bushel u 
trade wheat, but the 10 cents here will be cancelled by the 
10-cent rise on the short transaction. In other words, 
whether wheat should rise to $3.00 per bushel, or even more, 
or decline to $1.00 per bushel, this dealer is always even as 
regards the given market. Whatever he makes by price 
fluctuations on the wheat he holds is lost on his future 
transaction and vice versa. If, when September arrives, he 
finds that circumstances are such as to make it necessary 


pon his 
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or desirable to hold his wheat longer, he may close out his 
September short sale in the speculative market and at once 
enter into another sale for a later month. This shifting 
of hedges from one month to another is a very common 
practice, altho where the party interested is not the holder 
of a seat on the Board of Trade, it involves accumulating 
commission charges. 

The question will at once be asked, since the dealer is 
always even, “How does he make his profit?” Here we must 
distinguish clearly between the trade profit and the specu- 
lative profit. This grain dealer wishes to avoid speculative 
risks and therefore makes use of the speculative market for 
the purpose of hedging. His business consists in conveying 
wheat, let us say, from Chicago to New York, and it is in 
the handling and the transportation of grain from one 
market to another that he expects to make a trade profit, 
which is the result of, his knowledge of the business and his 
ability to render this particular service. 

If we consult the financial page of our newspaper, it will 
be noticed for example that while September wheat is selling 
in Chicago on a given day at $2.00 per bushel the same wheat 
is selling in New York at $2.06, or at a difference of 6 cents 
a bushel. In all of the leading cities of the country grain 
quotations on the same day will differ. This difference—in 
the instance just cited of 6 cents—will include transportation 
from Chicago to New York, cost of handling, and so on. 
Among the items represented is the profit which those in 
the grain shipping business expect to make. They are in 
the business to make this legitimate profit and it is reflected 
in the difference between the price in New York and the 
price prevailing at any of the leading distributing centers 
of the interior. 


OW let us assume that wheat, which in Chicago was 
N selling at $2.00 and in New York at $2.06, declines 20 
cents in Chicago, or to $1.80. As regards the wheat in 
Chicago we have seen that the holder cannot lose because he 
has hedged. Now other things being equal, the price of 
grain all over the country goes up and down together, fluc- 
tuations on the Chicago Board of Trade being reflected in 
the New York market in the course of.a few minutes. In 
other words, a 20-cent decline in Chicago will: be reflected in 
New York, and if wheat in Chicago drops to $1.80 the price 
in New York will be $1.86. Yet there is still the difference 
of 6 cents between Chicago and New York quotations, and 
this difference still includes the trade profit. Thus it can 
readily be seen that the grain dealer by hedging has abso- 
lutely protected himself against speculative fluctuations, and, 
on the other hand, since the margin of difference between 
the quotations in different cities remains about the same, 
he is still assured of his trade profit. 

There is another point to hedging which concerns the 
farmer vitally. To illustrate, let us take the case of a large 
line elevator. It is not uncommon when crops are moving 
for such concerns to accumulate an immense amount of 
grain, say a million bushels, in its country houses in a very 
short time. Since a considerable period must elapse between 
the buying of the grain and its arrival at the terminal mar- 
ket, there is grave danger that the elevator concern might 
suffer a severe loss thru a decline in prices, before the grain 
could reach its destination. A decline of 10 cents, for in- 
stance, on a million bushels would mean a loss of $100,000. 
To protect itself from just such loss the elevator concern 
hedges its grain, as fast as it accumulates in its country 
houses, by sales in the pit of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
But without a futures market the elevator concern could not 
secure such protection. Under such circumstances it would 
be compelled, to secure protection of some sort, to buy the 
grain at least five or ten cents cheaper than is now the case, 
and the farmer would be the one to suffer. It is, therefore, 
perfectly apparent that the futures market not only elim- 
inates speculation from the operations of the elevator com- 
panies, but its existence adds five or ten cents to the price 
which the farmer gets for every bushel of grain he sells. 


THE ROTARIAN 


O RETURN to the line elevator which has bought 
7. million bushels of grain and hedged it on the Chicago 
Board of Trade; when this grain finally reaches the Chi. 
cago market it may be sold to,the miller, the manufacturer 


the shipper, or to some other commercial interest. If the 
elevator company elects to sell the cash grain in this wav a 
the terminal market, the hedging sale is then ordered closed 
a purchase being made in the pit to offset the sale for future 
delivery. In the latter case no deliveries are made on the 
contracts for future delivery, and yet it is self-evident that 
the pit trades themselves were just as important and just as 
legitimate in their relation to the whole transaction as was 
the original purchase of the grain from the farmer. 


HE illustrations so far given make mention of hedging 

by big elevator concerns. The small country buyers and 
handlers can, and many do, avail themselves of the protec- 
tion afforded by hedging in exactly the same manner. A 
country dealer buys wheat from the farmers in his neighbor- 
hood. Competition in the buying of grain is pretty keen 
There are probably several other dealers in his town, and 
maybe a farmers’ co-operative elevator. The man who can 
offer the best price is going to get the grain—that’s plaii 
business. So he offers all he thinks he can afford and, to get 
the advantage, goes out among the farmers before harvest, 
while the wheat is still ripening. 

He has to figure very carefully on the probable price 
of wheat at the time he will be ready to receive it at his 
elevator and ship to the nearest terminal market. In spite 
of his best estimates things are more than likely to go wrong. 
Bad weather interferes with harvest, for instance, and 
threshing is delayed. Farmers do not bring in their wheat 
until two weeks after he had calculated it would be ready. 
By that time grain from other sections is pouring into the 
terminal market, and the price there drops below what he 
thought it would be. Or the grain comes in from the farms 
on time, but there is a shortage of cars, and he cannot ship 
immediately. Many country buyers take these risks ever) 
year, and when a car shortage strikes them they may lose, not 
merely their profit, but a lot of their capital as well, if not 
their businesses. 

On the other hand, the wise country dealer hedges his 
grain by wiring his broker to sell on the Board of Trade the 
same number of bushels that he has bought. He does this as 
soon ashe has struck his bargain with the farmers for whea! 
still ripening, selling on the Board of Trade at the price he 
expects to receive at the terminal market when his grain 's 
actually delivered there. His exchange sale will be made tor 
December delivery which gives him ample time to get his 
grain to market. 

Having done this, he can go ahead with his wheat dea 
at home in perfect security. For no matter what hay pens 
to prices now, he is safe. The farmers may be two weeks 
late with threshing, or the railroads may delay in furnishing 
cars. No matter—he is not worried. For he is insured of 
every bushel of grain he has contracted to buy trom 
farmers. Some speculator on the Chicago Board ot Trade 
has agreed to pay him a stated price for a certain nu! 
of bushels of wheat in December, just as he has agreed 
pay the farmers a stated price for the same nnmber 
bushels in September, and the exchange speculator’s agree 
ment is backed by ample credit, so there will be no | 
in keeping it. If his transaction runs into 50,000 or | 
bushels, the Board of Trade sale was probably made 
a dozen different speculators. 
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OES this sale on the Board of Trade hamper '" 

any way in the actual handling of the wheat he ! 
bought at home? Not at all! He need not deliver his ow" 
identical wheat to the speculator on the Board of 
The system gives him the greatest freedom in finding 
tomer. He may sell to some flour miller in a nearby ' 
for instance. Or maybe his wheat goes far beyond t! 
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e A Busy Corner in the Chicago Grain Pit 
n | market in which he hedged, and is sold to an exporter quent changes in the price lhe wheat is grou 
iport. If his grain goes elsewhere than to the terminal flour delivered in January; the miller has made his leg 
he hedged his deal he takes care of his sale to the mate profit and avoided speculation 
: | speculator by buying for delivery to the latter, on the Board If no future market existed the conse 
othe ME Ol trade, the same number of bushels that his futures sale could not offer flour for distant shipment at all, 
a } for. What passes between himself and the latter is so, he would be compelled, as a measure of protection again 
arehouse receipt for grain of a specified grade a possible advance in the price of wheat before the grai 
Chat makes it look like a paper transaction, and this 1 could be brought to market, to harge a higher price tha 
sponsible in large measure for the erroneous notion exisi- (0€S af present, Plus we ees tae Seer eee irket, Wi 
ng in some quarters that the buying and selling of gran ts hedging facilities, not onl) adds to the price the tarmet 
he Board of Trade is a form of gambling with paper Te°C!VeS 10! a ee eee aig: he os Ho x 
inters. But it is an actual sale of duplieate wheat, neve: we ies z ENEHING oth the = produce the 
and it should not be forgotten that without thi a 
iction the country dealer could not have protected him i oo th erent hstabiiaas 
‘elt against possible loss on his original purchase of grain wt fs enero. ¢ Tr: : future pul 
ng trom the farmers. pit O He HOaTa O1 Tadt U uying the S! 
it arrives at the terminal If he chooses to buy the casl 
grain in car lots, then he sells in the pit the purel vhic 
ht EDGING is also universally used by flour millers, he has made for future delivery. thus offsetting that cor 
1 again with intention of avoiding speculative losses, — tract \cain, on this futures contract no get a 
he details may be reversed ; that is, instead of selling delivered. but the futures trades were just as nec 
ture delivery, the miller buys wheat for future deliy the conservative miller as were the original offet f 
cover sales of flour in advance. During the summer for distant shipment; they made it possibl rd 
“ , and before the crops are harvested, it is the custom secure protection which he could not | 
rs to offer flour for distant shipment—two, six other way, and they enabled him to make a lower pric« 
or even more ahead his flour than would otherwis« e been the 


ppose, for example, that a miller sells in October 


irrels of flour for January delivery, basing his price Hi] ethod of hedging plained above ji no mea 
e present price of wheat for December delivery HH confined to the flour mille: [he cotton spinner hed 


ately purchases on the Chicago Board of Trad: according to precisely the same principle 
December wheat to fill his flour contract: in this manufacture corn and oats into different 


ut 45.000 bushels. Sometime during the month of resort to it. In short, any manufacture Ee 


, er he will receive the wheat on his contract, paying terial is of such uncertain value that it is , 9 
the price fixed in October, irrespective of any subse to the future system on the exchanges, may and does use it 
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Off the Rails in Spain 





the war, 
didn’t put 
up at the tourist 
hotels, Spain was 
one of the cheap- 
est countries in 


EFORE 
if you 





Europe to wan- 
der about in. But 
for that, I don't 
suppose that I — 


in impecunious scribbler with a lust 
for story-getting settings — should 
ever have got there. It was cheaper 
still if you did your wanderings on 
a bicycle, and years ago, when I first 
made acquaintance with the country, 
one had quite a pleasant sort of pio- 
neer feeling in riding a bicycle on the 
Spanish roads. There were other less 
pleasant feelings, too, for to put it 
very mildly, the majority of Spanish 
roads are quite unfit for cycling. The 
Continental Handbook of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, a work which generally 
knows what it is talking about, ob- 
served briefly that “the roads in Spain 
are mostly very bad,” and it confined 


its remarks on that country to a very short compass indeed. 
rhe ideal way to wander in Spain, if you have the time 
at disposal, is to buy a mule for the period of your stay, and 


sell him at the end of it. 


I remember standing on the tower of old Bayonne 
cathedral, while the sacristan pointed out different places 
in the jumble of mountains to the south, and hoping that 
the handbook was exaggerating matters. 


ITH the assistance of a couple of cigars at the 

frontier—this was before the beneficent reign of tour- 
ing badges—the bicycle got into Spain all right, and I 
The first new impression 
was the Spanish village dog, and a very disagreeable im- 
Tho the Spanish people are as courteous 
as you could hope to meet, the Spanish dog is a nerve- 
In Germany, some years ago, the cyclists 


began to gather new impressions. 
pression he was. 


racking brute. 


By W. VICTOR COOK 


HE author of this interesting sketch of a new 
country in Rotary is a Rotarian of Chiches- 
ter, England, and author of “Grey Fish” and 
“The Story of Sussex.” The article is published 
by courtesy of “The (British) Rotary Wheel.” 





“TI don’t know of any people anywhere 
who combine poverty and gentility in the 
same way as the Castilians.”’ 


mule. 


But it wasn’t! 


them in which, often as not, the muleteer lies dozing, tax 
their leisurely way along, drawn by anything up to hal!-# 
dozen mules in line ahead. The chances are that the sig! 
of a stranger throws the line of mules into confusion, am 
then the muleteer tumbles out of his retreat and has a 
minutes of strenuous exercise and hard cursing. 

happens on a level road, it doesn’t much matter, | 
happens to be a mountain road with a precipice on ¢ 
it is a very disquieting experience for everybody coi 


used to go armed lance-wise with a long pliable cane with 


which to lay about the village curs. 


than a German road. 


NTERING the country from the Western Pyrenees, and 
coming first to San Sebastian—the beautiful Spanish 





But the dogs of Spain, 
who perhaps see a bicycle once or twice 1n a year, are as 
much worse than German dogs as a Spanish road is worse 


HE 


3asque peasants are hospitable folk. 
once, on a tiring pass, a goatherd, miles from an 
has brought me out a great can of goat’s milk anc stl 





Brighton—I felt that preconceive 
notions about the beauties of sunr 
Spain were being realized. As a mat. 
ter of fact, vast portions of Spain ar 
anything but beautiful. They ar 
grim and hard, barren and sunbaked 
almost a desert. But at San Sebas. 
tian, where Spanish royalty goes in 
the summer, there is gaiety and lu. 
ury, white houses looking out on blue 
waters, a profusion of southern vege. 
tation, splashing fountains, smart un 
forms, and fashionable hotels ani 
cafes. Accommodation there in the 
summer is at a premium. 
Southward from San Sebastian tle 
winding road climbs gradually thr 
the steep green Basque country— 
land of clear, swift trout streams, ani 
hillsides covered in the May season 
with orange trees in full blossom, 
flowering chestnuts, oak and _ poplar, 
and here and there a higher tower 0! 
dark, sad pines. Along the road you 
pass blue-capped Basque peasants 
black-haired, black-eyed women wil 
long black veils of lace on the bati 


of the head, either afoot, or on the backs of a horse 
Few and far between, you see scattered white cot 
tages among the mountains, with dark old red-tiled roois 
and unglazed, iron-railed windows. 
vaded Spain, as it has invaded all countries, but the buh 
of the country traffic still goes by mule-wain. 

Heavy two-wheeled carts, with an arched roof of woo 
or canvas and a kind of hammock-like sling underneat! 


The motor car has i 


+ 





rel 
t +] 
it Tf 


More that 


in the stony road, and absolutely refused payment ci 
in money or kind. They have a peculiar way of drin cing" 


that country. On the road the men carry’wine in s<ins,™ 
the Eastern fashion, with a mouthpiece which you ne" 
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$a mat. 
pain are 
ley are 
nbaked, 
Sebas- 
goes it 
nd lux- 
on blue 
nN vege- 
art uni- 
als and 
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tian the 





season 
ylossom, 
poplar, 
ywer 0 
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ut to your mouth, but which you hold a few inches away, 
id pour the liquor, if you aim well, down your throat. 
ven the glass wine bottles in the country inns are used in 
same way. It is not so difficult as it seems—especially 
you are thirsty—and an Englishman easily develops a 
irst ina Spanish summer. 





OUTH of the Basque country you enter Castile, and 
S over the roads go dignified men, wrapped in long cloaks, 
iding along like meditating generals on their slow-moving 
ules. I don’t know of any people anywhere who combine 
overty and gentility in the same way as the Castiians. It 
is been rather wittily said that a Castilian peasant will toss 
bout manure with an air of dignity. In Castile you very 
uickly realize that Spain is not all a land flowing with milk 
and honey. It is a naked land here, with huge sun-baked 
rocks piled up like giants’ castles against the bright blue 
sky, with vast uplands of dry bare earth, and poor villages 
very far apart, where you are lucky if you find substance 
for a meal. 

In the midst of a great upland plain lies Burgos, the 
capital of Old Castile, the cathedral of which is one of the 
architectural glories of Spain, and, indeed, of Europe. I 
am not going to try and inflict on your patience a word- 
picture of that or any cathedral, tho the great Gothic 

ithedrals of Spain express the art of architecture and the 
raft of masonry at their highest. They have, too, interest- 
ing features peculiar to themselves, such as the choir often 
placed in the middle of the nave, while their magnificent 
altar-pieces and screens are such as are to be seen, so far as 
{ am aware, nowhere else. ‘The guide-books can describe 
a great cathedral, but the guide-books cannot convey the 
reverence with which one gazes, as it were, on the petrified 
soul of the ages of faith. 


AY I take you for a few moments up a hillside looking 
i down on the bleak old city of Burgos, to a buil ding 
lying among shady trees, where for nearly five centuries the 
cold corridors have seen no life but the passionless existence 
of men self-doomed to silence. It is the great Carthusian 
Monastery of Miraflores. Outside, the May sunshine 
blazes, making doubly deep the gloom of the heavy porch, 
where a group of life’s outcasts sit waiting for the brethren’s 
charity. You ring the bell. A wooden shutter in the great 
doorway opens, and from behind an iron grating, muffled in 
a hood, peers the face of a lay brother—a face of sallow 
olive, not unkindly, with red, partly blind eyes. The door 
opens to you, and closes again behind you, shutting out the 
world. The white-robed porter leads the way into the 
church, divided threefold, for people, lay brethren, and 
monks, and on the steps before the innermost division, the 
porter kneels a moment with the visitor, and withdraws. 

A novice, in dark-brown habit—a quiet-faced, bearded 
man of middle age—leaves the broom with which he had 
been sweeping the stone floor, and comes forward as con- 
ductor. Thru bare stone passages we go to an empty cell, 
where, for the moment, dwells no grave, tongue-tied mortal, 

lf-doomed to silence. In each cell of whitened stone are 


a table, a coarse bed, a chair, and the absolute necessities 


of daily life. A few books, too, and thru a hole in the wall, 
. string attached to an iron bell beside the bed, to call the 
ecluse from his scanty slumbers to his nightly prayers. 
From each cell a little doorway leads to a narrow 
itory, where, on the hard stone steps before a hanging 
icifix, the Carthusian monk performs his private devo- 
ns. Here, in his little cell, in the little bit of garden sep- 
itely attached to each, and in the easternmost place of the 
lendid church, each solitary works and prays while his life 
s, till one night the bedside bell will ring in the dark to 
listening ears, and his place before the altar will be 
pty. Then, stretched on a bare plank, they will carry him 
along the stone passages to where, in the monastery 
irts, a patch of naked brown earth lies open to the sky, 


and the sun will blaze down upon another plain wooden 
cross in that barren burial-place. 

I asked the novice if he, too, would one day be a monk, 
and live and die like this. He said, “Yes, one day,” and 
smiled gravely. The long vista of those silent years evi- 


dently held no terrors for him. 


ELL, Castile is rather a somber country. We will get 

out of it and go for a tramp in No Man’s Land, the 
little Republic of Andorra, cradled among the rugged fast- 
nesses of the high Pyrenees, about midway along the range, 
between France and Spain. I believe there is a road into 
Andorra nowadays, at least on the side of France, but at 
the time I am speaking of there was nothing but brid’e paths. 
Anyone who wanted to see that ancient little land of verdant 
valleys, whose charter of independence dates from the days 
of Charlemagne, had to go there on mule-back or on his own 
feet. There was no such thing as an hotel, and everyone 
was either a farmer or a smuggler—or both. 

Andorra consists of half a dozen Swiss-like valleys, 
which divide about £100 a year between France and Spain 
by way of recognizing their joint protectorship. Her in- 
habitants pay no other taxes, and from time immemorial the 
smuggling of cattle and other produce into France on one 
side “and “Spain on the other has been a thriving industry 
among them. On the road to the tiny village capital, which 
is called Andorra like the republic, the pathway is so narrow 
that from time to time a pedestrian must stand aside in the 
rocky way to let a team of mules go by, their elaborate metal 
head-harness all a-tinkle with little bells, and their drivers, 
with high, treasonable-looking red caps, short open jackets 
and knee-breeches, following picturesquely behind. Or per- 
haps half a dozen nimble cows in Indian file monopolize the 
track. Here and there, at intervals, a little cross or shrine, in 
stone or beaten Andorran iron, stands beside the way. The 
track crosses mountain torrents by narrow, single-arched 
bridges of stone, so worn and old, that you feel your weight 
may bring them down 


| N ANDORRA every man does what is right in his own 
eyes. They have no trade unions, no strikes. There is 
no written code, and law is administered by summary juris- 
diction according to tradition generations old. There is a 
prison in Andorra village—it looks like a decayed fowl 
house, with broken windows—and empty. They say that 
some years ago a murder was committed in Andorra, and 
the murderer brought to trial and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. But the trouble was that in the 150 square 
miles of the state there was no building to lodge him in. 
So they boarded him out at last as a paying guest ina French 
penal prison. 

The town or village of Andorra consists of a few steep, 
irregular alleys merging on a central square, and has a 
population of about 800 mountaineers. It contains what the 
Andorrans call the House of the Valley—a very unpre- 
tentious little building in which meets the primitive council 
of the republic. There are twenty-four councillors—four 
from each of the six communes. The ground floor consists 
of the stables for the councillors’ mules, and the upper floor 
has the council chamber and bedrooms for the members. 
The council chamber itself is solidly raftered, and is sur 
rounded with rude oak benches, and on the walls hang the 
twenty-four black hats and robes of the councillors. 

In the wall of one side is a small iron door with six 
locks, containing the state archives. These are said to con 
tain a charter dating from the time of Charlemagne, but 
whether they do or not I can’t say, and never met anyone 
who could, for the key of each lock is kept by a separate 
commune, and the cupboard cannot be opened except by all 
the locks working together. 


HE Andorran mountaineers speak the rough dialect 
called the Catalan, which is common thruout the north- 


eastern Spanish province of Catalonia, and on the Balearic 
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Islands, and indeed for a long way down the eastern coast of 
Spain. The Catalans themselves are very proud of it, and I 
remember being one year on the island of Majorca, in the 
Balearic Islands, some way off the east coast of Spain, at the 
time when the Catalans from various parts were holding 
their annual floral competitions in Barcelona. This is a 
kind of Catalan Eisteddfod. In these competitions the poets 
and writers of the different districts submit their composi- 
tions in the dialect for judgment, and wreaths and other 
trophies are awarded as prizes. The Majorquin newspapers 
were publishing lists of the awards at the time. 

This Catalan language is quite distinct from the ortho- 
dox Castilian Spanish. 1 remember one day, on a tramp in 
Majorca, being given a lift in a peasant’s cart. The man 
spoke no Castilian, but his little daughter of ten was with 
him, and he explained very proudly that she had learned 
Castilian at school. And she certainly made an excellent 
little interpreter. 


HE religious pilgrimages which made such a pictur- 

esque feature of mediaeval times still retain a great 
measure of popularity in Spain. I was lucky enough, while 
in Majorca, to reach a lonely monastery in the mountains at 
a place called Lluch just at the time of such a pilgrimage. 
It was a long day’s tramp to find it over the mule-tracks on 
the mountains from Soller, tho from the other side of the 
range a road had recently been constructed for the pilgrim- 
ages. The tracks ran along at a level of some thousands 
of feet above the sea, and it was strange to go into a lonely 
goatherd’s hut on the mountain, and find that oranges, which 
were growing in profusion down at Soller, were stranger to 
the goatherd’s family than to us. 

These pilgrimages are to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Lluch, whose miraculous image is said to have fallen from 
Heaven and to have been discovered in a rocky cave nearby. 
The former monastery has been converted into a great guest- 
house for pilgrims. All the buildings are placed round a big 
square courtyard, one side of which is given up to the 
chapel. The cells for the pilgrims who are lucky enough 
to get there in good time, are placed along long balconies or 
corridors, which open upon the courtyard. They are 
furnished with the barest necessities for the night, but are 
beautifully clean, and the sanitary arrangements in that 
solitary spot are far in advance of anything to be found 
save in the few first-class hotels of the large Spanish cities. 
\lso they are free lodging! 

Most of the pilgrims bring their own food. On this 





occasion the place was very full. Luckily, I was in time jo 
get a cell, but hundreds camped for the night in their carts. 
stacked round the courtyard, or in the open outside the 
guest-house precincts. When darkness settled down there 
was a service in the oratory—a brightly decorated modern 
church—and hundreds of pilgrims crowded the building, the 
men on one side, and on the other the women and girls anc 
little children, kneeling or sitting on the stone floor. The 
Lady altar was ablaze with lights, and all present seemed 
filled with a deeply devotional spirit. 

After the service the congregation went to their various 
quarters to prepare their suppers, and it was very late before 
quiet reigned. Nevertheless, it was still dark, tho the season 
was May, when the chapel bell clanged, making sleep quite 
impossible, and called the pilgrims to the church again. This 
time [ didn’t go, but turned over in bed and tried to stop 
hearing that bell. Later in the day a local photographer who 
had come up with his family in a kind of private diligence 
by the road running from the opposite side of the island, 
hearing that I was going out that way, gave me a lift, and 
on getting home pressed me to stay and take dinner with 
them, which I thought was very kind of him to a total 
stranger. 


ELL, one could wander on and pick out one and 

another remembered impression from different parts 
of the country, but I will close with a quite trivial incident, 
yet the kind of incident that makes you feel very kindly 
towards a country and its people. One day I was overtaken 
while tramping near the little Majorquin town of Soller by 
a real mountain rainstorm—an absolutely irresistible kind of 
rain. I bolted into a peasant’s house, and after I had been 
sitting there an hour, and the rain still continued, the woman 
of the house went and got a monstrous umbrella—a regular 
St. Paul’s dome kind of umbrella, with steel-like buttresses 
which she pressed upon me. 

I was an utter stranger—a mere wandering foreigner, 
whom she knew nothing about. But she told me to make 
use of this fine umbrella to the town, which was several 
miles distant, and to return it just when it might be con- 
venient. Never a word about payment, and not even so 
much as an inquiry where I was going to lodge. Of course 
you may say the poor woman was glad to be rid of me at 
any price. But I prefer to think of it as an act of faitli 
and charity rolled into one, and that is one of the reasons 
why I like the peasant folk of Spain. 


To a Friend 


By 


George Vaux Bacon 


| THINK that when thou wert first born and came 
l'resh from the hand of God, there was a sheer 


\nd Heavenly quality about thee, Dear, 


That few clayed spirits have. 


Thy very name 


Spells loveliness and like a quiet flame 


Celled in an alabaster vase, thy love, 


Sweet as a little child’s, asks nothing of 


The one whose way it lights. 


The world’s loud fame 


Is but a breath and gold a wasting dross 
Consumed as cockle in a soul like thine ; 
It is like thee that ‘neath thy heavy cross 
Thou hast found place to ease the hurt of mine. 
Well paid is he for adverse fortune’s rods a 
Who hath for friend such a good friend of God's, 
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lead them into higher efficiency thru powers of association, 
inducements to loyalty and the correct application of abil- 
ity and effort to the job. To such direction and leadership, 
Rotarians are committed first, last and all the time. This 
book will help them understand their many problems in 
‘employment management. 


Distribution Thru Marketing and Merchandising 





Problems and Methods. 


Duncan, C. S., Marketing: Its 
Co., 1921. Illustrated; 


New York: D. Appleton 
pp. 500; indexed. 


& 





THO this able work has been prepared for the use 
A of colleges, it has a distinctive function in business 
life and business education. 

Those who are engaged in the distribution of agri- 
cultural products may use it for the instruction of new 
employees and may even derive thought and suggestions 
for themselves. Those who are concerned in merchandis- 
ing manufactured products will find that the book has many 
suggestions and much good advice which will undoubtedly 
be of great value in their application to their own busi- 
nesses and employees. 

Beyond such usage of the book, it will be found to 
contain wide-angled information for any business man who 
is desirous of being better equipped to discuss—either pro- 
foundly or intelligently (at least the latter)—tthe factors 
in nation-wide distribution of both types of products and 
to know the reasons for many existing conditions and 
situations in which business is occasionally placed, entirely 
because of natural causes. 

For the sales manager or his type of official, for the 
sales-promotion expert (and even for the advertising man- 
ager) and their departmental forces, the use of this book 
will be invaluable. Many a head of a distributing depart- 
ment and his associates are in need of the basic and funda- 
mental information with which Mr. Duncan has filled his 
interesting book. 


Co-operative Community Life 





Howe, Frederic C., Denmark a Co-operative Common- 
wealth. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. Index; 
pp. 203. 








T is obviously possible for three million people, 53 per 

cent of whom live in the country, and with a density of 
195.31 per square mile, to live co-operatively. This volume, 
descriptive of the co-operative bases of all life, effort, and 
activity in Denmark, sufficiently proves it. 

In farming and agricultural distribution, in social leg- 
islation, in education, in railway operation, in banking and 
credit systems, in taxation, and in accounting, every con- 
sideration is given to the needs and conditions of the many. 
As a result, illiteracy is non-existent. (Czecho-Slovakia 
is a close second.) Such high culture is mainly based upon 
a general knowledge and participation in the affairs of the 
State. 

Everywhere, the high school is the centre of commu- 
nity politics and particularly of the co-operative community 
movements. [very farmer, as well as every city citizen, 
looks forward to his attendance at the high school so as 
to improve his cultural understanding of the affairs of the 
country. The result is a democracy which has reduced 
class distinctions and which has trained every one to self- 
confidence and wise participation in the building of the 
country. Natural economic reforms take place with a defi- 
nite direction toward the efficiency and improvement of the 
country. : 

It may be that such a national and political life in the 
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community seems to have the cast of an Utopia; yet, with 
such practical operation, since the years of inception about 
1865, there is an undoubted success prevailing. Thru ex. 
tension work (begun in 1874), every citizen, including 
young and old women, receives complete instruction jp 
domestic life, and upon such education depends the govern- 
ment by the peasants which has prevailed since 1873. 

Rotarians will be deeply interested in the methods and 
processes, as well as the organizations upon which such a4 
State has been built and maintained at its high degree of 
efficiency and interest in community life. To the near 
abolishment of tenancy is attributed the independent mas- 
tery of the Dane. There are many lessons for us—lessons 
of distribution, marketing, and political economy—in this 
book. 


About Advertising 





Osborn, Alex F., A Short Course in Advertising. With 
preface by Mac Martin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1921. Illustrated; pp. 248; indexed. 





HIS is not a school book: it is a short course for ex- 

ecutives and officials of companies, partners of firms, 
and owners of businesses who know little about advertis- 
ing and need to have their minds well-informed about the 
functions of advertising and the methods whereby ad- 
vertising can be used in creating customer demands and 
dealer helps. 

It is a well-established fact that without advertising 
progressive distribution of any products—even food pro- 
ducts—cannot advance. It is a well-established fact that 
the principal enemies of advertising men and of the science 
of advertising and its allied arts, are executives and officials 
who do not realize that the only proof of the efficiency of 
advertising is to stop advertising when it has once been ade- 
quately tried. 

Mr. Osborn provides descriptions of the many mediums 
thru which the message to the consumer and to the dis- 
tributor may be exerted and presented. He indicates how 
much the message must be accentuated and how often it 
must be sent to the ultimate consumer. He also insists 
upon the continuity of the message and the freshness of the 
appeal of the fundamental points 

This book is nearer to the eventually satisfactory book 
on advertising than we have yet had given to business men. 
It is particularly appropriate to Rotarians who are eager 
to grow into larger estate, and as it contains many practical 
problems which are used for analysis and study, it is likely 
that it will serve many with numerous basic ideas for their 
own advertising messages. 

Business men interested in convincing facts and 
statements regarding the varieties of advertising mediums 
suitable for their respective businesses, will find this volume 
desirable for their own use and also for the use of their 
associates and their employees. 


Inside Story Told by Observers 





House, Edward Mandell (Editor). What Really Happened | 
at Paris: the Story of the Peace Conference, 1918-1919, | 
by American Delegates. New York: Charles Scribner’s | 

| 


Sons, 1921. Maps; pp. 528; indexed. 
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OTARIANS thruout the world will glean from tlcse 

eighteen narrative reports not only such inside v! 
as are revealed of the mechanics of a peace commissio: 
work, but particularly will gather the methods,by whicli 
numerous negotiations were handled ; and, most import 
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the details of the facts and opinions of the conference, as 
those who were closest to the daily incidents know them to 
have existed during those tireless and almost romantic days. 


The problems and procedures of the various Ameri- 
an Peace Commissioners were probably the greatest prob- 
lems and procedures which have ever confronted American 
business men engaged in the service of their country. No 
such group of men has ever before been called upon to 
‘onsider so many angles of so many conditions and situa- 
tions as were they. 

The various narratives which are compiled in this im- 
portant volume form a composite report of the methods and 
nanners of American business men bent upon a mission of 
the gravest character for the benefit of the whole world and 
the respected position of the United States in world affairs. 

When men such as Thomas W. Lamont, Samuel Gom- 
pers, General Bliss, Colonel House, Herbert Hoover, Ad- 
miral Mayo and those specialists in economics, laws, foreign 
commerce, and in the territorial problems of the peace, who 
have contributed to this volume, set about to tell of their 
participation in the conference, there is evidence of much 
truth and simple narrative, and mainly of much efficiency 
in the performance of their civic duties in the interests of 
their country. 

This is a book to be studied for its high adherence to 
the interests of the many, and for its inspiration in render- 
ing service to all mankind. It shows a high code of ethics 
and a wide comprehension and consideration of the require- 
ments of others representing many tongues and many tem- 
peraments. 


Fathoming Human Endeavor 





| Trabue,.M. R., and Frank Parker Stockbridge, Measure Your 
Mind; the Mentimeter and How to Use It. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. Illustrated; pp. 348; not in- 
dexed. 








CIENTIFIC tests of the mentality of persons, for the 

purpose of classifying the abilities, the alertness, the 
acuteness, the general intelligence, and the technical expert- 
ness, of all sorts of minds, are taking their places in many 
widely different industries where such processes may be util- 
ized with some degree of precision and adaptability to spe- 
cific purposes. 

Scientific psychology is aiming at the perfect discovery 
of the mental ability and graded efficiencies of all mankind. 
With one vital condition confronting it in the almost abso- 
lute stolidness of the mere human element prevailing in 
mankind, it will eventually be found that the most important 
co-operative partner of scientific psychology will be com- 
pulsory education on the scientific bases determined by 
psychology itself. 

Analyses of human endeavor, human capacity and 
human accomplishment are not new in business nor in fac- 
tory employment. Records of accomplishment have always 
been kept in large organizations where the number of em- 
ployees have exceeded any possible observation by super- 
visors. For many employers, the records or verbal reports 
of individual employees or groups of them, have sufficed. 

In these days where there are varieties of restraints 
placed upon human accomplishment, it is found necessary 
to eliminate the useless, the unsatisfactory, the inadequate, 
the insufficient workers, and to insure, so far as possible, 
the employment and loyalty of the largest percentage of 
those only whose efficiency can be maintained under normal 
onditions at a maximum. 

Psychological tests are not new—in fact, they are well- 
established as an important portion of the study of new and 
ld employees. In placing students in proper educational 
orms and classes, such tests have been found to be essen- 
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tially desirable and successful. In the discovery of the 
round peg for the round hole and the square peg for the 
square hole, there is an accepted advantage in attempting to 
ascertain the quality and quantity of that specialized organ, 
the brain, and in manual employment, its relationship in 
speed-control over the hands. 

Business men of the progressive type will find this 
book of great assistance to them and to their associates and 
employment experts, in the giving of serious and sane in- 
formation instruction, and advice in nearly every line of 
industry and nearly every branch of office or clerical work. 

In the book is an excellent collection of actual and 
practical mental tests, ready for use, and with correct an- 
swers to all of the tests. They are based upon simplicity of 
detail and particularly upon an understanding of the sim- 
plicity of mental capacity of a normal type. 

In the application of the tests to one’s own business 
it is possible to replace nearly every one of the tests with 
a localized test, which can be devised from the details of 
the business. Studies of operations in both clerical and 
factory work can be made, and standards set up for any 
position, or any operation, or specialized duties, which are 
of the duplicable kinds. No such work has so far come 
to our attention. It bears a practical character thruout. 


When the Buyer Buys 





Leigh, Ruth, The Human Side of Retail Selling. D. Appleton 


& Co., 1921. Illustrated; pp. 228; indexed. 





Se and others who have dealings either per- 
sonally or thru the medium of their sales persons 
will find that this book will give them many points which 
will benefit their businesses and perhaps increase their sales. 
The book is at least of much interest and usefulness in edu- 
cating new employees to standard ways of selling. Yet it is 
much more than that, for it carries with it a cheerful en- 
thusiasm for the arts of selling which is an inspiration in 
itself. 

Anyone who places this book in the hands of his 
employees should find an early response to its teachings, 
and those who are employers of large numbers of women 
and men who are selling over the counters will find it desir- 
able to have lending copies, or even to use the book as a text 
book in class work. 

Particularly does it describe and expound the charac- 
teristics of the buyer in his and her many-sided phases of 
temperaments and attitudes. Further than that, it lays much 
stress upon the necessity for establishing and maintaining a 
spirit of cheerfulness in the manners of the sales persons 
and also of developing good will in customer relations. 


When the Worker Writes 





George Burton Hotchkiss, M. A., Head of the Ds partment 
of Advertising and Marketing, New York University, and 
Edward Jones Kilduff, M. A., Professor of Business Eng- 
lish, New York University, Handbook of Business 
English, Harper & Bros., 1921. 











HIS revised edition of a celebrated commercial hand 

book is a remarkabiy clever and thoro textbook on the 
use of the language in business correspondence. Every busi- 
ness and professional man would be happy if his stenog- 
rapher or secretary made this book her week-day bible; 
and, vice versa, there are very few business executives 
today who will not find it a source of many interesting 
suggestions regarding correspondence in general. 
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The Conference of Cuban Rotary Club Executives inspect a great sugar plantation. 


Conference of Cuban Rotary Executives 


FTER a delightful 
breakfast had been 
served to the guests at the 
hotel, the entire party was 
conducted to the station to 
greet Rotarian John Tur- 
ner, of Tampa, official del- 
egate of the International 
Association, and also the 
delegates from Guantana 
mo and Santiago de Cuba. 
At 12 o’clock the delegates 
gathered in the arbor of 
the “ Aida” for luncheon. 
Here the eye was greeted 
on every side by the Ro- 
tary emblem; in the center 
Rotary Presidents and Secretaries who attended the Conference or ne Eacsrenat : re 
with them for the common , at Cienfuegos, Cuba were to be found the Cu- 
ban and the American 


good, is not something 
flags, beneath which was printed in large blue letters on a 


which can be confined to one race or one country, but that 
in its fullest conception it must be regarded as a precious white background the motto of Rotary: “Service ABov! 


heritage of the ages that should be shared with all, in order Setr. He Prorirs Most Wuo Serves Best.” 
that its appointed task may be fulfilled A roll call was held and the following reported present: 
\t an early hour of the morning of the 18th of March, Rotarians John Turner and Angel L. Cuesta of Tampa; 
the members of the Rotary Club of Cienfuegos assembled Rotarians Julio Blanco Herrera (President of the Havana 
at the station to bid the delegates from the different Cuban Club), Mario Macbeath (Secretary of the Havana Club), 
Clubs welcome. As the automobiles, gaily decorated with and Angel G. del Valle, Havana; Rotarians Rafael Gutierrez 
Rotary banners, glided thru the streets of the city on their (President of the Sagua la Grande Club), and Juan Mujioz 
way to the Union Hotel, all Cienfuegos became aware of the (Secretary of the Sagua la Grande Club) ; Julio Hernandez 


ne. t7rs1 


\ Ont <€f- 





ence of 
Cuban 
Rotary 


Execu 


YW x (| =o tives was 
GX Jnela at 


Cienfuegos. To those pres 





ent at this meeting it was 
1 tangible proot that this 
thing which we call Rotary, 
this force which urges man 
to seek the friendship ol 
his fellow men, creating in 
him a desire to co-operate 


fact that an unusual gathering was being held, which re- Miyares (President of the Santiago de Cuba Club), Felipe 
flected itself in the evidence of civic pride that was every-  Salcines (President of the Guantanamo Club) and Victorino 
where present thruout the Conference, and as generous Lopez of Guantanamo. 

hands dispensed true Cuban hospitality, the stranger within The Cienfuegos Club was represented by the following 
the gates was made to feel at home so that involuntarily his members: Antonio G. Asencio, José Alduncin, L. del Cas- 
being was pervaded by a feeling of thanksgiving that the  tillo, D. Armada, Frank Palacioa, Juan Cardona,,Isidorito 
opportunity had been vouchsafed him to be present. Fernandez Cabada, Dr. Adalberto Ruiz, Fernando Alvarez 
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(Margollo); H. Alfon, M. W. K. Williams, Dr. Mario 
Ninez Mesa, Eusebito Delfin, Modesto Valle, Dr. Pedro 
Lépez Dorticos, José Ramon Montalvo, Dr. Regina de la 
\rena, Alberto Martinez Blanchard, Luis Emilio Hernandez, 
Salvador Garriga, Pedro Modesto Hernandez, and as guest 
of the club, Mr. Wethermarx of San Francisco, who hap- 
pened to be in the city for a visit. 


HE guests were in a festive mood and good cheer 

reigned thruout the luncheon, after which the entire 
party repaired to the big assembly hall of the “Liceo,’ where 
the Conference was formally opened by Rotarian John 
rurner. In eloquent language Rotarian Turner of Tampa, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Extension, explained 
the purpose of this meeting of all Cuban Club Executives. 
tle was followed on the program by President Julio Blanco 
Herrera of the Havana Rotary Club, who outlined in brief 
the work that had been accomplished by the Havana Ro- 
tarians. He requested that Rotarian Gonzalez del Valle 
should be permitted to make known to those assembled 
his observations on Rotary methods, a subject to which he 
had devoted much time. 

The report of Rotarian del Valle was followed by a 
résumé of the activities of the Cienfuegos Club, which was 
given by President Dr. Sotero Ortega, the Club’s very able 
leader, who, during his term of office, has contributed greatly 
to the advancement of Rotary in Cuba. Fired by his en- 
thusiasm, the Rotarians of Cienfuegos have undertaken 
work among boys and today the city boasts of more than 300 
Boy Scouts. 

Inter-city visits were urged to create a greater interest 
in Rotary, and the importance of weekly meetings, where 
such are not held at present, was pointed out 


HE meeting adjourned at five o'clock. At 7:30 P. M. 


the guests were conducted by automobile to the Yacht 
Club, which with its terrace built far out on the water, illu- 
minated by myriads of light, presented a picture of fairy- 
land } 
land. 


Music and dancing formed the entertainment for the 


evening, and when the happy party broke up at a late hour, 
it was with a feeling that this day would long remain in the 
memory of those present as one of the happiest of Rotary 
memories. 

On Saturday, March 19th, a boat excursion was arranged 
for the visitors. Promptly at twelve o’clock the delegates 
all gathered for luncheon at the “Central Soledad” and con- 
tinued their meeting of the previous day. The nature of the 
program for club meetings received considerable attention 
and it was agreed that no Club should rely upon the spon- 
taneity of its members for the success of its meetings but 
that the program of the meetings should always be worked 
out in advance so that the speakers might be well prepared 
on the subjects assigned to them. 

It was urged that more life be infused into Rotary 
meetings and that politics be relegated to a minor place of 
importance in all Clubs. 

\ number of cities in Cuba were recommended for ex- 
tension work: Pinar del Rio, Caibarien, Santa Clara, Man- 
zanillo, Cardenas, Camaguey, Holguin, Gibara and Ciego de 
Arila, all of these to be organized under the supervision of 
the different Rotary Clubs nearest to the above mentioned 
cities thru geographical position. 

At the Directors’ Meeting Rotarian John Turner also 
stressed the importance of attendance and the necessity 
for a representative gathering at each Club meeting for the 
growth and influence of the Club. He also drew to the 
attention of the executives the necessity of reporting fre- 
quently to Headquarters and to the District Governor. 


HE Conference was adjourned on the evening of March 

19th, and there was a general feeling of satisfaction 
that this meeting of Cuban Club Executives had created a 
closer bond not only between the different Cuban clubs but 
also between the clubs and Headquarters’ office, and that in 
Rotary there is no first or last, but that in our striving and 
longing for more perfect conditions in the commercial world 
we are all banded together and that only as each one assumes 
his share of responsibility in this undertaking can the ship 
be guided into the harbor of success. 


The “Back-to-School” Work 


By THE BOYS WORK SECRETARY 


NE of the very greatest pieces of service 
which claim the attention of Rotary each 
year, is now before the Clubs. This is 
the so-called “Back-to-School” work—the 
work of helping the boys to understand 
the tremendous practical value of a good 
education and to inspire and aid them to 
acquire one. 

















program for a 
has been 


“A comprehensive 
‘Back-to-School’ Campaign 
drawn up and sent to the Boys Work 
Committees of the Clubs. With it as a 
guide any club can successfully conduct 














ch a campaign and every club is urgently requested to 
take up and push this work. 

In their letter to the clubs on the subject the Interna 
tional Committee on Boys Work says: 

“The smallest Club in the smallest town can do a great 


‘Back-to-School’ cam 


ommunity service by organizing a 
] 


aign, bringing into co-operation every agency in the town 


hich in any way is interested in boys 


“Our Committee feels that it is the small club in the 
small town that is most at sea over what to do for the boys. 
\ ‘Back-to-School’ campaign something highly 
worth while for the small clubs to do, and will confer an 
immeasurable benefit upon their communities. 


will be 


“In the large cities, with their many problems of the 
needy and under-privileged boy, which provide the Rotary 
Clubs such broad and fertile fields for Boys Work, there is 
even a greater need for a ‘Back-to-School’ campaign 


from the veri 


“It seems to us that nature of its organ- 


has a great obligation in the matter of 


ization, Rotary 
promoting education 
“The business 
professional man to his profession, to see to it that worthy 
men are provided for the future. The Rotarian owes it to 
Rotary to help prepare some one worthily to fill his classifi 


man owes it to his business, and the 


cation in the days to come 


‘A ‘Back-to-School’ campaign is a practical means by 
] 


which a Rotarian can fulfill a part of t obligation, and 
otherwise render a great service to hi community We 
ery earnestly urge you to take up this work at once. 
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The Test of Service 





By J. T. YOUNG 


of 
i, ay : 
Z wd R ITARIAN YOUNG is an Osteopathic 


HE ultimate usefulness of Rotary will 
not depend upon its social side, nor 
upon its usefulness to the immediate com- 
munity in which each club is located, 
but upon the ideal for which it seems 
most desirable for us to strive: Our 
Code of Ethics should determine the di- 
rection in which we shall exert our efforts. 
To me it seems, after carefully reading 
our Code of Ethics and in other ways 
trying to familiarize myself with Rotary, that our main 
ideal should be to insist that individuals, businesses and in- 
stitutions, commercial, industrial, economic, educational and 
religious, should be supported and encouraged in proportion 
to the real service they render to human society. 

Minor ideals there should be, but they should not 
obscure this greater ideal of service. And the ideal of 
service should not wholly obscure the ideal of helpful service 
which we should expect from the institutions of our time. 





E should be able, a part of the time at our weekly 

luncheons, and more of the time at our district meet- 
ings and our International Conventions, to detach ourselves 
from partisan politics, sectarian creeds and even from the 
rather narrow confines of our own individual businesses 
completely enough to discuss rationally the institutions just 
named, which determine largely the tendency of the age in 
which we live. 

It takes men of rather large ideas and tolerant minds 
to do this; but Rotarians should be rather large mentally, 
and if we are not tolerant it would be well to begin to 
cultivate toleration here. 

A man speaking in our city recently asserted that our 
public school system is not adapting itself to our needs. In 
other words, it is not rendering the highest possible degree 
of service. We, as individuals, should be interested in such 
questions, and should as individuals, if the charge be true, 
be helpful in remedying our educational and other insti- 
tutions. 


ESUS applied the test of service to both men and insti- 

tutions. The story of the Rich Young Ruler has long 
appealed to me as an instance in which Jesus applied the 
test of service to an individual, and thru him to other indi- 
viduals. 

From the story we may judge that the young man’s 
character was ideal. He had kept at least most of the 
Commandments. Jesus finally advised him to sell what 
he had and give to the poor, and follow Him. When he 
refused, Jesus is quoted as saying that, “A rich man shall 
hardly enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

I know we have usually been taught that rich men have 
a hard time to wiggle thru because they are prone to 
trust in their riches—with emphasis on the word “trust” ; 
but I venture an interpretation which seems to me plausible, 
simple, and in harmony with morals and in complete agree- 
ment with the spirit of Christ. 

No doubt Jesus condemned rich people generally, and 
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Physician of Fremont, Nebraska. 


the worship of Mammon, without qualification. He equally 
emphasized the beauty and the nobility of service—not of 
slavery—but service. 

The man was young, and he was rich. This combination 
of youth and great possessions suggests the probability that 
this young man had not rendered great service to his fellow 
men in proportion to the great wealth he had taken, or 
withheld from them. We have no evidence that he did not 
get his wealth legally. Jesus said nothing about this phase 
of the question. He had in mind the moral, or some might 
insist, the spiritual phases of this young man’s relation to 
his fellow men thru his possessions. 

If rich men are often arrogant, overbearing and selfish, 
poor men are often brutal and sordid. Perhaps being ex- 
tremely rich does not impair a man’s personal morals any 
more than the fact of being extremely poor improves them. 
In personal and moral relations with their neighbors rich 
men perhaps average as high as do poor men. Therefore, 
Jesus, it seems to me, meant to convey the idea that rich 
men, in their indirect relations to their fellow men, have 
much more to account for than poor men. If rich men were, 
or are, generally excluded from any desirable spiritual con- 
dition, may it not be because they do not usually render 
back to their day and generation any service at all in pro- 
portion to the great wealth they amass? While there is 
often no legal difference, there is morally a great difference 
between wealth that is amassed and wealth that is earned. 


OW is it with the rich of our time? Would they stand 

the test any better than those living two thousand 
years ago stood it? Have most rich men of the present 
generation rendered great service, or have they taken with- 
out giving in return? 

Are the great and powerful, financial and industrial in- 
stitutions of our time rendering service in proportion to the 
privileges we have granted them? 

As Rotarians, we should uphold this idea of service 
and apply it to men and institutions, at the same time direct- 
ing intelligent, constructive criticism where it is merited. 


A S a young man I somehow got the idea that civilization 
depended largely upon the existence of a wealthy or 
leisure class, but recent years have greatly changed that 
view. Were this true, ancient Egypt was very highly 
civilized, indeed, for leisure and wealth were most certainly 
there supported on the backs of countless thousands of 
slaves. 

Now it seems to me that civilization is builded upon a 
free interchange of service; that civilization is most perfect 
where each individual and each class renders a useful 
service to other individuals and classes. Can we imagine 
a high type of civilization to be builded in any other way? 


HEN the Rotary spirit of service becomes the ideal 
of the majority of men, our institutions will be so 
conformed or transformed as to make it impossible for a 
few, by any sort of legal privilege or monopoly, to reap the 











t of other men’s labors or services without themselves 
x performed an equivalent service. 
\s it is at present, because we have not developed and 
a practical application of the idea of service to our 
itions, we have a class of parasites at the top, usually 
rich and very respectable, and one at the bottom, 
ily very poor and very ignorant. They are each dan- 
is. From the standpoint of service to their fellows 
are each often useless, except that their mere presence 
social order may help to cause some of us who are 
rhtless to do some thinking. 


) not misunderstand me: some rich men render great 
D) service, which accounts for their riches. Some render 
<ervice with one hand and extort unearned wealth and 
service with the other hand. Some render no service, but 
hold privileges in the nature of monopolies, by which they 
reap where they have not sown. Those at the bottom of the 
scale are dangerous in a different way. From that class 
usually come our thieves, thugs and bums. 


O be a good Rotarian one must cultivate and develop 
7 his mentality. Those who are mentally lazy; who are 
intolerant of the opinions of others; who cannot stand for 
an unpopular, but just and sound principle; who are afraid 
of criticism; who pretend to believe what they do not in 
order to get business or professional prestige ; who are class 
conscious; who are provincial; whose vision of service and 
whose attitude toward such subjects as politics, religion, 
education, the open or closed shop, tariff or free trade, etc., 
‘s determined by the narrow confines of their own field of 
activity, are of no use to Rotary. Unless they are young 
and aggressive in spirit and liberal enough in their natures 
to climb out of their narrow grooves and get a larger vision 
of the factors and forces which play all about them, often 
unseen and unheeded, they are useless and helpless in 
helping to develop this larger spirit of Rotary. 


HE attitude of the majority of the members of Com- 

mercial Clubs, churches, bankers’ organizations, farm- 
ers’ organizations and of labor unions toward many of our 
most complicated and important political or economic ques- 
tions is generally known by intelligent people before the 
question is put. This could not be true if the opinions of 
most men were based on a careful survey of all of the more 
important facts concerning these things: but they are usu- 
ally based on few facts and many prejudices. 


ANY of us, as we approach these big questions, are 
like the blind men in John Godfrey Saxe’s poem, 
vhich runs as follows: 


T was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind) 
hat each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


he first approached the elephant, 
\nd, happening to fall 

\gainst his broad and sturdy side, 
\t once began to bawl: 

‘God bless me! but the elephant 
ls very like a wall!” 

lhe second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: “Ho! what have we here, 
So very round, and smooth, and sharp? 
(his wonder of an elephant 

s very like a spear!” 


The third approached the animal, 

And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands. 
Thus boldly up he spake: 

“T see,” quoth he, “the elephant 

ls very like a snake!” 


The fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: 

“What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is very plain,” quoth he; 

“Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree!” 


The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: “E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most, 

Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an elephant 

Is very like a fan!” 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
\bout the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 


, 


“T see,” quoth he, “the elephant 


Is very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong. 

Though each was partly in the right, 
All were in the wrong. 


HIS poem represents the attitude of many capable and 

intelligent people, whose training, prejudices or environ 
ment, leads them to omit many important facts in consid 
ering our economic, industrial and other problems. For 
instance, Judge Gary and Samuel Gompers are two con- 
spicuous examples of this type. The differences between 
the two groups which they represent cannot be compromised 
nor adjusted satisfactorily until more facts are considered 
than either mention in their public statements. Victory, for 
the forces represented by either group, would simply mean 
a temporary truce. 

A vast group of the people must come to realize that 
justice is reached by the application of principles, and not 
by expedient compromises. The application of principles 
may result in compromises, but this should be incidental 
\ll of the important facts should be studied. Then the 
principles underlying these economic disputes will appear. 

\t present the people are no doubt confused and un 
decided as to what action to take in order equitably to settle 
the great controversies which threaten the very existence of 
our institutions: but they are not likely to submit to an 
industrial despotism founded on monopoly by so-called cap 
tains of industry, who are too often also captains of 
monopoly; nor are they ready to submit to an industrial 
despotism in which the so-called laboring class shall rule 

We do not want an industrial despotism of any type; 
what we want is the utmost freedom of an intelligent indi 
vidualism consonant with public order 
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The Effect of Blue Laws Upon Art 


‘\ By GUY PENE DU BOIS 


UY PENE DU BOIS is the editor of “Arts 
and Decoration” of New York, for which 
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T IS always a question whether art pro- 
retrogresses under restriction. 
historical proofs either way. 
is certain, a ban upon art will 
have’ only a superficial effect upon its 
products. When the Greek Fathers in 
the days of Byzantine glory forbade the 
making of graven images they created a 
symbolical school of painting. It was not 
an attack upon the life of the artist ; it was, 
on the contrary, an attack upon his method of expression. 
Later, in a luxuriant Venice, Titian expressed himself in 
compositions dictated by his patron. The man was strong 
enough to eke thru any law set down for him. In Russia 
before the Revolution the attacks were not upon language 
but upon thoughts ; not upon the vehicle, but upon the man. 
If the man came out on top, as we know he did, that is 
than the which tried to 


gresses or 
There are 


One thing 





because he was stronger forces 


strangle him. 


ODAY America is in very much the same position that 

Russia was in yesterday and may be in now. The force 
of public opinion in this country as it is expressed in writ- 
ten and unwritten laws is indeed probably stronger than 
was the autocratic Russian dictation. For while one of 
these forces has an air of justice, the other was very ob- 
viously tyrannical. Also, while a man may compiain against 
the injustice of a monarch and seem heroic, he will make a 
very poor figure when he attempts to decry a thing set 
down by the free voice of the majority. In New York, 
which is Puritanically the black sheep of America, we are 
very ready to believe that the Puritanism which prevails all 
over the country is the product of an aggressive and fanatic 
minority. And that this minority is largely segregated in 
those very cramped cities which first saw the light of our 
political independence. Outside of New York, however, 
the Main Street described by Sinclair Lewis is everywhere 
in body and spirit. And in New York, as recent events 
have shown, it is a vise which keeps pressing tighter and 
tighter upon the city’s more generous or more cosmopolitan 
impulses. 

Now, while this Puritanical urge does not often directly 
attack art, it continually attacks the producer of art. It tells 
him that art may be couched in this language, in that figure 
ot speech. It does not stop the painting of nudes, tho it 
may sometimes stop the exhibiting of them. It permits the 
publication of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the Police 
Gazette, altho it will sometimes censor a work like James 
Branch Cabell’s Jurgen. Its censorship is not a censorship 
of methods, it is a censorship of men. It would restrict men 
in every way that it can. It has stopped his drinking. It 
would lace the strait-jacket of blue laws upon his Sunday 
activities. It would wrap all the bonds of Puritanism around 
a man and then send him out with a frown—for life is an 
earnest and serious business—to do his duty as an artist. 
And there will be a greater accent or stress upon duty than 
upon art. Here, then, we have, as in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, the man tied and the art free. Free is used, of 
course, relatively. With the result, in any case, that the 
national art is created by men wrapped body, mind and soul 
in the bonds of Puritanism, men whose every impulse toward 
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freedom is immediately suppressed, men who can no more 
swing their arms than their minds, whose souls, forbidden 
flight, soon lose the capability for it. And with this re- 
striction for men there comes a truer restriction than 
could ever come with energy directed at the restriction of 
art. If men are not free, their art, which is their expression, 
will not, for it cannot be free. But if men are free, they 
will sing the song of that freedom into whatever restricting 
vehicle is given them. It does not matter in the least that 
the council of the Greek Fathers forbids the making of 
graven images. They will get along without them. The, 
have something which must be said and will be said. The) 
will reproduce the spirit of the image. They will speak of a 
fine, big, manly freedom, of that thing which they are and 
far which they stand. 


HE normal trend of American art is warped in spirit, 

It is an art which proceeds from behind its bonds with 
a tremendous fear or, which may be the same thing, with 
a moral guidance. Now this is not to say that the normal 
trend of any art is good. Art is aristocratic. The normal 
trend of American art is not more mediocre than the normal 
trend of French or German or Italian art. Its fault is in 
its fear. Other countries other faults. Italy of today is too 
rococo, too flamboyant. America is careful, spineless, timid 
American art is probably the neatest, smallest, most sup- 
pressed art in the world. 

It is a pussy-footing art—too careful to make any hor 
rible or valiant mistakes and too base ever to be very rad- 
ically in bad taste. Indeed it is very ridiculous to say, with 
so many casual critics, that we have no national art. No 
other place in the world could produce the politely inocuous 
works of the painters of Boston and Philadelphia nor the 
democratic organizations of the New York realists. In no 
other country, not even England, does the middle class 
smugness of the mediocre painter affect, as in the first in- 
stance, such an air of refined virtue and, as in the last, o! 
breezy artlessness. Puritanism has a firm grip upon our 
mediocrities. 

E SEE it best exemplified, perhaps, in architecture, 

in cool, uninspired interiors, intellectual or calculating 
adaptations of the most chaste Florentine manner, in the 
suppression of ornament and the dread of vulgarity. We 
see it in a music which contains nothing approaching sump- 
tuousness and sonority and with great care and a tremulous 
timidity follows in the wake of such pure French classicists 
as Vincent d’Indy. We see it in a literature, a painting and 
a sculpture which, like the artist of a Galsworthy essay, 
looks away whenever there comes the danger that life may 
tempt to a real interest in itself. No, life is the last thing 
by which a Puritan may permit himself to be fascinated (1! 
this last word exists in the Puritan dictionary). Life 1s 
vulgar. Indeed, it is because of the vulgarity of life that 
life rather than art is held in bondage here. A man with his 
hands tied will not be given to the making of wide gestures 
A man with his soul warped by constant constraint wil’ be 
able to write no very full-throated songs. He will construct, 
paint, write, model, compose nice things, pretty and cot 
but never anything to wring a real tear or a real laugl) 
out of a real man, out of another soul large enough t: 
derstand the depths of sorrow and the heights of joy. 
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HE typical healthy boy thrives on action. 
His heroes are baseball or football players, 
soldiers, adventurers and business men. 
He grows while he plays and learns quite 
as much among his friends as in school. 
Almost all intelligent parents and workers 
with boys believe in the supreme value of 

“<1 }} outdoor activities which develop initiative 
and self-reliance. They want their boys to 
do things and not simply to be told how to do them. 

Sports and games, however, are not satisfactory all the 
time for all youngsters, and even the most active seek books 
and short stories for the excitement and imaginative thrill 
to be found in them. The printed word with its paper back- 
eround disappear as they rush thru a story and become 
themselves heroes for an hour, glowing with courage and 
prowess. 

The motion picture has come to meet the fundamental 
cravings of boyhood from a slightly different angle. Its 
field is action—ceaseless action—happening in all kinds of 
background and with power, as the story mounts to its 
climax, to present reality; to cause tingles to run up and 
down the normal youngster’s back. 





Ever watch a group of boys following “Bill” Hart or 
“Wally” Reid thru five ripping reels? It’s a sight to see, if 
your ears will stand the strain. They just naturally spot the 
hero and become his supporters thru all the schemes and 
plots of the heavy villain to harm him. 


The fair damsel, the call of love, and the “final clinch” 
of the hero and the heroine are just naturally sickening to a 
small boy from 10 to 13. It interrupts a series of soul- 
satisfying situations thru which his active mind roves freely. 
\s the boy approaches adolescence, with its physical and 
emotional changes, he develops a greater hankering for this 
same love element in the drama. The same modification 
develops in his interest in motion pictures as in books, until 
with the rapid flow of the years, he tries the experiment 
himself. 

The present system of motion picture entertainment 
needs some straightening out. It is conducted with the 
idea that all films for commercial entertainment of all 
kinds are fine for all people of all ages. One doesn’t need 
to know the opinions of Henry James, Stanley Hall or 
‘‘reud, to realize that this is not correct. A glance at any 
‘roup of real people will convince you that adults play dif- 
ferently from young people—at least a part of the time. 
(hey want something different in the movies from that 
vhich satisfies their boys, just as they do in work, clothes, 
and books. Yet, you have everywhere in the United States 
pictures designed for adults drawing countless youngsters 

ause they are cheap, alluring, and full of activity. 





| ET’S change this rapidly growing custom, before it gets 
_4 set in America, and put in full operation the same 
heme in motion pictures which the children’s libraries have 
raduced everywhere, and which has characterized the 


Motion Pictures 
for Boys 


By ORRIN G. COCKS 


HE author is Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films of New York City. 
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spoken play for 100 years. Let's give the boys in the movies 
the thing they really want and then and then only insist that 
they keep away from the adult plays, except when something 
fine for all members of the family is being produced. Mind 
you, this does not mean shutting the doors of the theaters 
against them; it means using our brains, and (from among 
the many dramas) making selections of those that the 
youngsters wiil enjoy and grow strong on. A wise selec- 
tion includes the heroic, the brave, the courageous, the 
fighter, the chivalrous, and the self-sacrificing ; it reveals fine 
fathers, good business men, brave frontiersmen. It con- 
vinces boys that America is worth working for and living 
for; that womankind is fine in character; that home life is 
wholesome and enduring, and that spiritual qualities are 
more valuable in the last analysis than money success. It 
carries the boys out into nature and shows them that real 
life is built in the open and not in those places where intrigue 
is bred. 

For some years such material and lists of good flms 
have been selected and are available for use in city or town, 
wherever Rotarians gather. No matter what the source of 
the motion picture service of the theatre manager, such 
dramas can be obtained for regular exhibition. The supply 
is adequate. What is needed is intelligent use 


PRACTICAL plan of procedure is as follows 
A 1. Make up your mind that it is thoroly worth while 
to give the boys of your town regular selected entertain- 
ments. 

2. Obtain lists of selected pictures for boys and talk 
them over with a fellow Rotarian who is a theatre manager, 
or with several of these men at a conference 

3. Get the plan to the boys in the kind of a way which 
will command their enthusiastic support, instead of causing 
them to draw back and resent another attempt to “uplift” 
them. In other words use good publicity and od 
judgment. 


gC 


4. Then “go to it,” and see that regular programs 
each week are given to the boys and possibly the girls, at a 
time that will not interfere with their school work, introduc- 
ing additions to the motion picture program which will 
appeal to the young people. Experience has shown that 
these include: Community singing, short, snappy addresses, 
announcements of outdoor plans, occasional running com- 
ments on scenic and travel pictures by those who know how 
to talk on given subjects, and some industrial pictures, de- 
scribed in an interesting style by business men. 


HIS is a scheme which has been thoroly tested. In 

certain cities like Providence, Albany, Washington, 

Minneapolis, and Salt Lake City, children have been brought 

together under the auspices of one group or another to 

enjoy the best of motion pictures. In many other places the 

motion picture managers have made an effort to provide the 
(Cancluded an Page 47. 
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Sentimentality 


HERE is no kind of 

work under Heaven 
from which maudlin sentimentality needs to be 
so utterly detached as from work among boys. 
Any man who can remember his youth knows 
that sentiment is simply “mush” to a youngster 
and nothing else. To him only the heroic, the 
Spartan, appeals fundamentally. Nothing per- 
haps is more typical of this than a boy’s enjoy- 
ment of the kind of “movies” which appeal to his 
sense of adventure. There is romance for him 
in a pirate ship, but not in a love affair, and the 
kind of a man he likes is the sort in whose char- 
acter is still a good deal of the stuff that was in 
those iron men who sailed the seas in wooden 
ships. The sort of Christian a boy likes is St. 
George, a soldier who could meet a dragon un- 
awares and conquer it in a good old fashioned 
fight. The sticky, goody-goody flapdoodle that 
reigned supreme with hair-cloth sofas and artifi- 
cial flowers is being washed away in the tide of 
realities as must be washed away all unsubstan- 
tial, unreal things in the course of years. Life is 
a warfare, not a pink tea. If we want to raise men 
capable of holding the reins of government and 
industry in strong hands, we must give our boys 
brains sharpened by solid training and good 
practical information on the affairs of our world, 
and something more than a pretty motto from a 
mid-Victorian sampler to strengthen their back- 


bones. 


Nationalism 


A HE different traits of the various races have 
made for a delightful variety in the world as 
it stands. One should cultivate a liking for them 
as they are, with their different gifts and tem- 
peraments; their various productions in art, lit- 
erature, the sciences and philosophy. It would 
be a poor world indeed without the Italian’s 
music; without the Greek philosophy; without the 
Roman law; without the charm and deftness of 
French artistic conception; without the beautiful 
architecture of Spain, the wit of the Irishman, 
the industrious thrift of the Scot, the organizing 
ability of the Englishman, the patience of the 
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German, the seamanship of the Norse peoples, 
the financial ability of the Jew and in fact all the 
wonderful and interesting things which all the 
races of mankind put together have produced. It 
is in this light that Rotary views the peoples: 
brothers of varying talents, each in its own way 
indispensable to the integrity of the Society of 
Nations. An internationalism such as that so 
often conceived, which would reduce the Nations 
toa dead monotony of sameness, would make the 
world hopeless and bestially uninteresting. 


Letters 


HERE is perhaps little in the way of human 

nature that has been more misunderstood than 
the practical ability of people with the literary 
temperament. Contrary to what appears to be 
the generally accepted idea, the literary man has 
been very frequently an extremely practical per- 
son. Perhaps the first of whom we have any 
historical record is Hammurabi. Contemporary 
with and following him we have a long line of 
hierophantic litterateurs in Egypt who were the 
real rulers of that country which, for an extraor- 
dinarily long period of time, was probably one of 
the best governed territories the world has ever 
known. Then ina great blaze of light comes the 
beginning of Western civilization in the person 
of Pericles, a man of great literary and artistic 
taste and unquestionably a remarkable executive, 
who welded a loosely constructed Delphic League 
of Greek States into the powerful Athenian Con- 
federation. At this period in Greece, the Spar 
tans asked the Athenians for a leader in one of 
their wars, and the Athenians with a stroke of 
irony sent them a lame schoolmaster named 
Tyrtzus. To the amazement of Athens, this ped 
agogue found in war a motif for perhaps the 
greatest collection of martial songs that has ever 
been written. Shouting his stirring iambics, the 
Spartans followed him to overwhelming victory. 
From that day to this, the masters of expression 
have been the master-minds of humanity. The 
patient scribes of the monasteries preserved the 
great traditions of ancient days thru the earl 
Medieval period to blossom in the glory of the 
Thirteenth Century when art and letters rose 
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a sleep of seven centuries to the sheer 
beauty of the great cathedrals, Dante’s immor- 
tal verse and paintings which today are our won- 
der and despair. When England began to rise 
from a small tho wealthy island kingdom to univer- 
sal power at the time of Henry VII, her march up- 
ward was marked by an extraordinary succession 
of statesmen, almost every one of whom was a 
man of letters. The production of literary mas- 
terpieces and the achievement of political great- 
ness have been synonymous in the English- 
speaking race as with others. There is no surer 
sign of greatness in a nation than its perception 
and elevation to power of those who possess the 
great gift of expression, for it is a talent pred- 
icated upon intelligence and in the person of a 
country’s ruler is an hostage to good fortune. 


Courtesy 


| is one of the peculiarities of our nature that 
deeply abiding virtue and very exasperating 
iaults are always existent side by side in the aver- 
age human being. Critics say that the fault of 
Christopher Marlowe’s plays is that his villains 
ire too villainous and his good people too inhu- 
nly good. This is the fault of much otherwise 
great literature. It is a fault because it is not 
true to humanity, which, like a broken crystal, 
eflects the high light of Heaven and yet casts a 
tain shade. There is a proverb which says, 
‘Time is a dome of many colored glass that stains 
the white radiance of eternity.” In other words, 
the mutations of human affairs reflect in many 
and sometimes adverse ways the destiny which 
rges more or less willing mankind along the path 
oi striving for perfection of being. We are all 
mrades in the dusk of the great temple of crea- 
The dusk deepens from time to time; the 
ces are gone and new faces appear. We are 

t creatures of a day, moving in a thin film of 
th a small planet beneath and the dreadful 

of illimitable space above us. What a 
senseless unimaginative, unknowing and_ un- 
king thing it is that any man or woman 
be’ discourteous to any other man or 
|, be his or her position in this humble life 
‘ great or little in its pigmy sphere! The 
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lives of great teachers re- 
flect a glorious courtesy. 
It is the mantle of great 
souls, an unapproachable peak for little ones. 


The Power Behind the Press 


MAN of some distinction has recently writ- 

ten an article for a literary periodical on 
“The Power of the Press.” Neither the title nor 
the thought is new. The subject is not even 
particularly interesting at this date, for all peo- 
ple who give even a little thought to the matter 
realize the power of the press. The thing which is 
of real significance in this connection is the 
Power Behind the Press. Who is it? What is 
it? Is it an individual or individuals? Is it 
money? Is it a Government? If so, what Gov 
ernment? And if a Government, why is its 
power being exercised? There are many 
answers. The real reason why the Hearst news 
papers were so hostile to the late Colonel Roose 
velt, is an amusing tale. The reasons for the pol 
icies of many of the great newspapers and com 
binations of newspapers which sway the opinions 
and actions of millions of persons, are more fre- 
quently than not based on the personal likings 
of owners, on pique and sometimes petty personal 
spite. We have said that we will no longer go to 
war and die by thousands for the private griev- 
ances of Kings; but we are dangerously close to 
being easily persuaded some time in the future 
to start or enter a war because of the personal 
feelings of some man controlling many news 
papers. For instance, who shall measure the tre 
mendous influence favorable to the Allies that 
was exerted by the giant New York Times, the 
owner of which bitterly hated the anti-Semitic 
Imperial Government of Germany? In the past, 
our newspapers have, generally speaking, led us 
aright. But if in the future the time should come 
when their influence be wrong, when the wishes 
of the men who are the Power Behind the Press, 
be hostile to the men who represent the best in 
terests of the Nation, let the Nation beware! And 
look you, now is the time to consider such an 
emergency, not when it occurs. 
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A Great Camp for Boys 


By WALTER W. STRONG 


IX miles South of 


Michigan, and near Lake 
Michigan, in a _ place which 
Colonel Dorey of the United 


States Arm) called an ideal loca- 
tion, lies Camp Roosevelt which has 
come to be looked upon as one of 
the great summer camps for boys 

Here at small cost a boy is af 
forded an attractive and profitable 
summer with wholesome pleasure 
and proper associations and _ sur- 
rounded by a healthful moral at 
mosphere. In addition to Physical 
Training, Recreation and _ Sports, 
and Lectures and Entertainments, 
there is a Summer High School, 

Camp Roosevelt is sponsored by 
the Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago, authorized by the United 
States War Department and is un- 
der the personal command of Cap 
tain F: L. Beals, U. S. A., who is 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Commandant of the R. O. T. C. 
unit of the Chicago High Schools. 

Camp Roosevelt is open for eight 
commencing July 3rd and 
boys may attend for any period of 


weeks 


two weeks or longer. The camp is 
not operated for profit, nor is it a 
charitable institution. The camp 
charges are: Registration $2.00, 


‘ood, ete., for each two-week per 
iod $16.00. Summer High School 


$12.00 
Many boys have been given by 
Rotary Clubs the privilege of going 


to this great camp. It is believed 
that many others will follow their 
example upon learning about the 
camp By addressing Captain 
Beals, 646 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Ill., complete information may be 
obtained concerning Camp 
velt. 
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Activities of the Clubs 


Toledo, Ohio Population 230,000 


HE Toledo Club had a won- 
derful luncheon meeting with 
a number of the crippled 
children whom they had been 
befriending, including some who 
were blind and several deaf and 
dumb, as their guests. <A _ totally 
blind little boy gave some wonder- 
ful bird imitations; two little girls 
from the totally deaf school put on 
beautiful little dance in costume, 
and altho there was music _ for 
the benefit of the spectators, the 
girls could not hear a note but 
counted the time and did it so well 
that few would ever have known 
they were not hearing the music. 
The little crippled children sang 
their Rotary songs in a way that 
rang in every heart, and Alva 
Bunker whose originally terribly 
ne Ar condition caused the To- 
ledo Club to see a great opportun- 
ity for service in helping the little 
cripples of their city, sang for the 
company. 


Henderson, Kentucky 
Population 12,000 


HE Henderson Club has gone 

into the “Back-to-School” game 
early and Boys Work Chairman 
Jenkins writes that they intend to 
make this a banner year for the 
club in Boys Work. Joe reports 
that his club has entertained at 
luncheon all of the boys who are 
graduating from the eighth grade, 
the members drawing lots to deter- 
mine which thirty-five of them 
should be the fortunate ones to 
have as their respective guests, the 
thirty-five graduates. The plan is, 
that each such Rotarian will en- 
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$1.00 each. 


deavor to see to it that his boy 
goes back to school next Septem 
ber and will help the boy secure 
vacation work if desired. 


Ottawa, Kansas Population 9,000 


HE Ottawa Club altho but 

couple of months old, has takes 
up the Back-to-School work in fine 
fashion. President Bowers reports 
that they have entertained at a ban 
quet, the eighty-eight boys finishing 
the eighth grade and later enter 
tained the eighteen high school 
graduates with the purpose of in- 
ducing the grammar school gradu 
ates to go to high school and the 
high school graduates to go to col- 
lege. 

The wives of the Rotarians ar 
working among the thirty-two girls 
who are graduating from the high 
school and are endeavoring to get 
them to go to college in the fall 


Utica, New York 
Population 85,000 


Bn the benefit of the Boys Worh 
fund, Rotarian John Train r Pe orts 
the Utica Club put on at the theatre 
for two nights a motion picture and 
musical entertainment with great 
success. Within one week, the mem 
bers of the club sold the capaci! 
the theatre—over 3000 ticket 
In connection wit! 
entertainment, a very attra 
souvenir program was publisned 
containing complete informat! 
to the organization and purp 
the splendidly organized Boys 

Committee and telling for the 

fit of the public, what the o! 
and purposes of a Rotary Clu 
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Petersburg, Virginia 


Population 30,000 
R° ARIAN BELL reports a 





lendid piece of work done by 
ub in establishing for their 
boys, by a beautiful lake, twenty- 

miles away, a camp which 

bov they have named Camp Rotary. The 


em lake is crystal clear and is free from 


“ure ots and snags. 
[he camp site is well elevated 
ee =. 
ideally located. The mess hall 
000 s 


s a commodious wooden building 
20x60 feet, built on concrete posts 
nd thoroly screened against flies 
i mosquitoes. The tents are 


4 \2x14 feet erected on wooden bases, 
jg ised from the ground to insure 
i lryness. Hall and tents are in a 
eared space surrounded by great 


trees. There are courts for 


r lley ball and basket ball and an 
"’ thletic field with a base ball dia- 
' nd and a running track. In ad- 





to swimming and athletics, 
are hikes, wood craft, nature 
Bible study, singing 


ere 


, story telling with stunts 
w und the camp fire each 
7 st year one hundred sev- 
ity-nine boys under twenty- 

ree leaders attended the 

00 even weeks of camp with 
single case of sickness 

r accident. The camp fee 
rts r boy 1s $6.00 a week. 
tre does not cover all of 


nd ¢ expense, but the Rotary 
ikes up the balance as 


he ) 1S anxious to make 
ng as nearly as possi- 
lable to all boys. 


f the boys last year 
nt at the expense of 
ial Rotarians, who 
| repaid because of 
provement in them 


heir sojourn at the pe hard 








These boys of the Rotary Boys Band of Hobart, Oklahoma, can play real music. 
which to date has held eighteen consecutive 100-per cent meetings, they have tackled and mastered numbers the playing of which 
would be a credit to an adult organization. The boys rehearse twice a week getting ready for the Muskogee Conference next year 


‘‘Hello, everybody! 





Bellingham, Washington 
Population 30,000 


HE Boys Work Committee have 


been giving close attention to 


the perfecting of their Boys Work 
Round Table idea and have brought 





Judging from this picture sent in from 

Montevideo illustrative of a picnic given 

thirty newsboys by the Rotarians, boys 

work in South America is a strenuous 
proposition 


it to a high state of effectiveness. 
Twice each month, with the thought 
of “Service Above Self” and of ‘‘Co 
operation Not Competition,” repre 
sentatives from the various organi 





I’m going to be a Rotarian too!”’ 
to keep him out, believe us! His father 
Honicker, Secretary of the Philadelphia Club 
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Encouraged by the fostering influences of a Club 


d the 


Proba 


zations working with boys, an 
Ministerial Association, the 
tion Office, Park Board, Chief of 
Police, Health Officer, Superinten 
dent of Schools, Rotary Boys Work 


Committee, etc., meet to consider 
matters relating to the welfare and 
proper development of boys so that 
these hitherto unrelated forces are 
becoming correlated and are work 
ing together to help bring the Boys 
Work organizations to their max! 
mum efficiency. The Committee 
realizes that it is on difficult ground 
and must proceed slowly and with 
tact, but feels that it has the correct 


idea and is on the right track 


Charles City, Iowa 
Population 6,400 


nile Officer, reports the putting on 
of a successful program to interest 


Thomp 
Juve 


OYS Work Chairman 
son. who is also the local 


the Rotarians more definitely in the 

boys 
\ three-scene sketch Big 
Brother work such as 1s be 


done regularly in Charles 
| Chair 


y, Was given an 
man a hompson outlined it as 
follows: 

“Scene | C 
with the Judge (not a publi 


1 


court room). Enter the oth 
cer with a boy who 1s sure 
enough “hard boiled Phi 
boy has been arrested TO! 
stealing and is brought be 
fore the Judge lhe 1g 
questions him, finds out tha 
he quit school in the 6tl 
orade, that he smokes cigat 
ettes, gambles, gets home 
night any time he wishes, ha 
no comradeship with hi 
father, ete—just a typical 
case Ot a great mat bovs 
that we handle The Judge 
And it'll paroles this lad to the juve! 
is Frank 1e omecer wno take m 
charge 
July, 1921, Vol. XIX, No. | 
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| Boys Week in New York City 








“Scene 2: The Juvenile offi- a Big Brother to this unfortun- kind of boys work and believe 
cer’'s office. Here | talked to ate lad. He then left the room me we are working them. \\' 
this boy just as | would in my with his arm about the boy. followed this by a scout 
own Office, a real heart-to-heart, “Scene 3: Enter the Big bition and then passed ar 
brother-to-brother talk, demon Brother with this boy, six to each man a questionnaire 
strating how we usually get into months later. The boy is showing a number of thing 
the hearts of these lads. After cleaned up, his high shoulders which help was _ needed, 
having won him over I called are thrown back, and he is they were asked to put t 
for a Big Brother who was one ready for business in the world. names down for the tl 
of the men of the club and “Tt went over big with our they would do. The result 
gave him explicit instructions club and nearly every man in Thirteen volunteered to 
as to what I expected of him as the club signed up for some their influence in getting boys 
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back to school this fall; eleven 
will use their cars tu transport 
oys to camp; ten will inter- 
view boys regarding their per- 
sonal problems; eight will pay 
the expenses of boys to camp, 
amounting to $10.00 for the 
period; eight will act as Big 
Brothers to unfortunate boys; 
four will use their cars to take 
oys on over night trips, 
pending the night with the 
fellows; one volunteered to 
teach a Sunday School class ; 
one will umpire and coach 
ithletics and the biggest of 
ill is the three dads who will 
give their boys one hour of 
their time each day and two 
hours on Sunday to do any- 
thing the boys desire.” 


San Antonio, Texas 
Population 120,000 


N the initiative of the 

Rotary Club there has 
been made by a committee 
representative of the various 
Boys Work Agencies and of 
the organizations interested 
in Boy Welfare, a very com- 
plete survey of the Boy Life 
of San Antonio. 

The work done was so 
thoro and the facts brought to light 
so interesting and informative, that it 
is the purpose of the Boys Work 
Department to publish in an early 
number of THE RotaRIAN, an article 
concerning this survey. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Population 42,000 


SECRETARY BLACK reports 
that at their first meeting in 
May, they raised $3,000 to purchase 
and equip a forty-acre Boys Camp 
near Montgomery. The camp is to 
be owned and managed by the club, 
and will be available for use as a 
camping ground by any boys or- 
ganization in Montgomery. 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Population 27,000 


HE Boys Work Committee is 

irranging to send some one hun- 
dred boys to camp this summer and 
expects at least fifty percent of the 
club members to spend some time 
vith them. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 
Population 18,000 


"THE Rotary Club of Pittsburg, 
Kansas is doing good work in 
nnection with the Back-to-School 
vement. One of the Rotarians 
the Pittsburg Club spent two 
irs a day for eight weeks this 
ring in vocational work with the 
s and helping them to get lined 
for College. They have also 


taken on the responsibility of rais- 
ing a $4,000 budget for a Scout or- 
ganization. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
Population 10,000 


HE Fostoria Rotary Club has 
just completed its first step in 
a Back-to-School Campaign, get- 
ting into communication with ap- 





Governor Preus of Minnesota signing the bill fostered by the 

Minneapolis Rotary Club and inspired by Michael Dowling, 

which provides for special education and care in every school 
district for every crippled child in the state of Minnesota. 


proximately three hundred boys. 
Each Rotarian is in charge of five 
boys, and they expect to report 
good resuits in the Fall, 


Lynn, Mass. Population 95,000 


HE Lynn Rotary Club has pur- 

chased a tract of land as a site 
for a Boys Camp. The location is 
within one hour’s ride of Lynn, 
overlooking a beautiful lake. ‘This 
camp when completed will be one 
of the finest Boys Camps in New 
England, and will be open to boys 
between the ages of ten and six- 
teen years. The Club expects to be 
able to accommodate about one 
thousand boys per season. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Population 12,500 
HE Grand Forks Rotary Club 
has taken finai action upon the 
establishing of a Rotary Camp for 
Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A. Boys, 
and, perhaps, others. The camp 
site is a beautiful point of land of 
about ten acres in extent, project- 
ing into a fine lake. The Club will 
erect two permanent buildings at 
once, a kitchen and mess hall and 
also a bunk house or barracks. They 
anticipate having the Camp fully 
equipped and officered to take care 
of from sixty to seventy boys in 
ten-day relays thruout the entire vaca- 
tion. 
Camden, N. J. Population 102,000 
HE Camden Rotary were hosts 
at a circus to one hundred-five 
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chiidren from the Camden Day 


Nursery, Camden Home for I[*riend- 
less Children and the Mary J. Ball 
Home. The Rotarians with the as- 
sistance of four Boy Scouts handled 
the transportation splendidly. ‘The 
Scouts looked and acted iike future 
Rotarians, keen and alert on the 
job every minute for the protection 
and comfort of the children. 
Boys Week 
HE Rotary Clubs of 
Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sayre, 
Pa., Terrell, Tex., Newark. 
N. J., all put on splendid 
programs in line with the 
Boys Week idea and the Ro- 
tary Club of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, is in the midst of 
preparations for Boys Week. 
There is no telling how far 
reaching for good the put- 
ting on of a Boys Week may 
be, but there is no room for 
doubt that a well managed 
Boys Week results in center- 
ing the attention of the pub- 
lic in a tremendously helpful 
way upon the so-called Boy 
Problem and in stimulating 
the myriad efforts being 
made by thoughtful people to 
aid boys in their right development. 
The following paragraph from a 
letter of Rotarian Markham of Ter- 
rell, Texas, gives a picture of the 
results of a Boys Week that is 
typical; 

“There was a shaking up of 
the dry bones, believe me. To 
an extent never seen before here 
the boys had possession of this 
burg and the outlying terrain, 
including ali the fishin’ and 
swimmin’ holes; and so rife 
was the spirit of youthful ex 
uberance and enthusiasm that 
it seemed even to get hold on 
the pessimist, the melancholiac, 
and the retired, mossgrown 
Nestor of business. Every- 
body was talking about Boys 
Week, and most people were 
taking part in some way in the 
exercises. Right enthusiasti- 
cally did they praise the Rotary 
Club for the great work done 
and being done for the boys.” 


Shanghai, China 


ANY of the clubs will recall the 
Pu lsccoun of the Shanghai Big 
Brother Idea and the Elder Brother 
Committee given in the January issue 
of THe Rorartan. The latest report 
is that a Boy Scout committee has 
been appointed and has arranged its 
program. To quote the words of the 
report :-— 

“Here we have two | 
ganizations—the Baden 
the American—asking us 

(Continued on page 34 





SOV Scout Oor- 
Powell and 


directly for 
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Luncheon Given by the Rotary Club of Neg 
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The delegates en route to the Twelfth International Convention at Edinburgh, Scotland, were royally ente! ained 
Astoria, Tuesday, May 31. Among the speakers, who are to be seen in the left background, were: Right Reveretgy 
mission; Hon. Nathan L. Miller, Governor of New York; Hon. G. W. Armstrong, British Co sul Ge 
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York Rotary. An outstanding feature of the entertainment was the luncheon given the delegates at the Waldorf 
Am T. Manning, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of New York; Hon. Huston Thompson, Chairman Federal Trade Com- 
and Hon, Martin W. Littleton. President Raymond G. Knoeppel of the New York Club presided. 





Boys Work 
(Continued from page 31 
assistance. They are not asking us for 
very much—only a few hours of our 
abundant leisure and a few dollars 

from our well-lined pockets. 
“The Baden Powell Boy Scouts re- 
quire: 

(a) Three men (young) to give 
a couple of hours a week to the 
boys. 

(b) Offers from those who will 
act as instructors or examiners, in 
ambulance and first aid, boxing, na- 
ture studies, cooking, manual work 
(all kinds), etc. Attendance is 
needed only when a lecture is given, 
and afterwards when examinations 
take place, for the boys are offered 
badges. 

(c) A man to train a bugle band. 

(d) A man to teach the boys to 
swim. 

(e) Cups or shields of some kind 
for competition among the Scouts 
for works of charity or usefulness. 
Not individual rewards (these they 
must not accept), but something 
that can be placed in a position of 
honor at troop headquarters. 

(f) Adult members of the Asso- 
ciation at $5 per annum. 

(gz) A ‘live’ man to act as secre- 
tary and treasurer; the Association 
has funds of $2,500. 

“The American Boy Scouts require: 

(a) Permanent equipment cost- 
ing altogether G. $150 (magnetic 
compass $25, two tents $50, cooking 
set $15, carpenter’s tools $50). 

(b) Ten Scout uniforms at Mex. 
$15 for those Scouts (sons of mis- 
sionaries) who are too poor to buy 
for themselves. This should be con- 
sidered a loan if so desired. 

(c) A series of, or single talks 
on forestry, bird lore, wild animals 
of China, first aid, use of tools, na- 
ture studies, craftsmanship, etc. 

(d) Offers from proprietors or 
managers of industrial plants who 
are willing to take Scouts thru their 
works and explain how things are 
made.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Population 360,000 
NE HUNDRED Rotarians have 
signified their willingness to act 
as advisors in a “Find Yourself’ cam- 
paign conducted for the benefit of the 
boys of Minneapolis. These business 
and professional men have set aside 
certain evenings to devote to the boys. 
Chairman Richardson reports :— 

“Tf a boy, for instance, thinks that 
he would like to be a banker he can 
spend an evening with a prominent 
banker in Minneapolis who will make 
vivid to him what the banking business 
is. Perhaps his tendency lies in the 
way of one of the professions as doc- 
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tor, lawyer or engineer. If so, an in- 
timate knowledge will be conveyed to 
him by members of the professions 
who belong to the club. If a boy 
would do best at some skilled voca- 
tion, the club will give him every op- 
portunity to find out about such a 
vocation. 

“Cooperating with the Rotary Club 
in this campaign are the Y. M. C. A.. 
which furnishes the clerical help, and 
Dunwoody Institute. which provides 
the psychological and physical exam- 
inations. Dunwoody furnishes the re- 
sults of these tests to the interviewer. 

“Three classes of boys which the 
‘Find Yourself’ campaign aims to 
reach are:— 

1. The boys who are dissatisfied 
with their present work. 

2. Boys just completing either the 
eighth grade or high school. 

3. The boys who hang around 
pool halls.” 

Some illustrations of the trans- 
formations wrought in the lives of 
students thru the “Find Yourself” 
Movement are given by Dean Nichol- 
son of the University of Minnesota :— 

“One 16-year old boy who came to 
us had had two years of high school 
work, but had been compelled to leave 
school and go to work. He did not 
enjoy his present job. An investiga- 
tion of his school record revealed that 
he was unusually bright in metallurgy. 
Provision was made for this boy to 
complete his high school course. 

‘A student dropped out of school ct 
midwinter for three years because he 
was unable to carry on the work in the 
academic college. His mind did not 
function along academic lines. When 
he came back the fourth time and was 
asked if he felt the progress he was 
making justified his efforts and the 
money it was costing, he cheerfully 
replied that money did not worry him 
as he made $1,000 during the spring 
and summer by operating a market 
garden nearby. He was immediately 
advised and persuaded to attend the 
College of Agriculture, and now is one 
of the leading agriculturists of the 
state.” 


New York City 
Population 5,000,000 


MONG the many activities that 

the Boys Work committee of the 
New York City Rotary Club set going 
during the past year was a community 
effort for the colored boys of the Har- 
lem district, and a Boys’ Social Center 
in P. S. No. 40 in the gas-house dis- 
trict. The first of these developed 
into the Boys’ Welfare Association, 
Inc., with a building of its own, and 
the other has become the Gramercy 
Boys’ Club, with a strong financial 
board that has assumed responsibility 
for a greatly increased budget for 
next year. Both of these organiza- 
tions are in the Boys’ Clut Federation. 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 
Population 53,600 


HE Rotary Club of Binghamton, 

N. Y., installed gymnasium equip- 
ment in the Boys’ Club to the exten: 
of $12,000; gave a picnic to over 600 
of the Club boys, and started 803 of 
the boys with a savings bank account 
of one dollar each. 


Toronto, Ont. Population 440,000 


HE Boys’ Work committee of the 

Rotary Club of Toronto is inter- 
ested in the underprivileged boys of 
that city. Two Boys’ Clubs in needy 
parts of the city are being supported. 
The sum of $8,000 was raised in eight 
minutes, for this purpose at one of the 
meetings. 


Mineral Wells, Texas 
Population 3,950 
HE following interesting account 
is given in the words of Boys 
Work Chairman Mercer: 

“Soon after I was appointed Boys 
Work Chairman I happened to be 
waiting at the depot to meet a train 
which would not arrive until eight 
o’clock. I saw eighteen little news- 
boys waiting for the train, none of 
whom were old enough to join the 
Boy Scouts. I reasoned that if a boy 
were old enough to be selling papers 
on the streets at night he was old 
enough to have some one who is 
interested in him help him in the 
long climb up life’s ladder. There- 
fore, I called these boys together 
and asked them to met me the com- 
ing Saturday. The appointed day 
arrived and with it a bunch ot 
youngsters representing almost 
every kind of boy in this city. As 
a result of this meeting the follow- 
ing program was planned and ac- 
cepted : 

“Two Rotarians and three boys 
on the following committee: Base- 
ball, foot-ball, military, ministrels, 
literary, lectures and music. 

“Two ladies and three boys on the 
following committees: Street polite- 
ness, Civic League, conduct on the 
school grounds, picnics and camps. 

“Three boys on the following 
committees: Out of school, out of 
work, attendance, new members, 
sickness and distress. 

“In addition to the above commit 
tees, four of our leading clergymen 
were drafted and once each month 
the club attends church in a bod) 
the preacher being notified in ad 
vance that we want a special sermon 
for the boys. 

“Four physician Rotarians wer 
asked to get up lectures in boy lan 
guage. One month we have a le 
ture on the teeth, the next on the 
eyes, the next on the skin, and th: 
last on general health. ° 

“A Rotarian dentist gave the bo) 








a talk on the teeth and presented 
each boy with a tooth brush and a 
box of tooth paste. 

“After all the members of the 
Rotary Club had agreed to take a 
boy for a little brother, a list of 
business men was added, so that we 
now have a Big Brother for every 
boy. Once each month the Big 


“Our meeting was one of the most 
enjoyable we have ever held. The 
program contained some serious mat- 
ter, some music, and a considerable 
amount of fun. The joint committee 
expects to repeat the plan sometime 
during the summer and will endeavor 
to reach three hundred boys who were 
not at this meeting.” 





Brothers and their boys 
assemble to attend a 
movie. 

“We had five foot-ball 
teams, and now have a 
six club junior base-ball 
league playing for the 
championship of Rotary 
in Mineral Wells. We 
also have two military 
companies ;‘a big debating 
society, with all the liter- 
ary features; a black and 
white face comedy com- 
pany; boxing matches; 
wrestling ; jumping, etc. 

“Negotiations are now 
on to take over one side 
of Lake Mineral Wells. 
Several acres will be put 
in cultivation and worked 
under the supervision of 
the county demonstrator ; 
an expert forester will as- 
sist the boys in caring for the trees; 
a woman has been secured to give 
lectures on birds. The boys are to 
erect their lodge on the banks of 
this beautiful lake where boating 
fishing and hunting will be the re- 
ward for their interest in agricul- 
ture pursuits. On all occasions 
when the boys are together a Ro- 
tarian will be with them to supervise 
and direct their activities.” 


San Diego, Cal. 
Population 48,900 


VERY member of the San Diego 

Rotary Club placed himself on 
record as being willing to serve the 
call of Boys Work Chairman John 
Bacon in assisting boys of the high 
school to chose vocations that will be 
most suitable to them. 


Salem, Alabama 
Population 14,000 
ECRETARY Richard writes: 
“The three clubs of Selma— 
Kiwanis, Exchange and Rotary—held 
a group of Boys’ Meetings which en- 
abled us to reach nearly three hun- 
dred boys. 

“Each club conducted its meeting in 
its own way, but the list was handled 
by a joint committee so that there 
were practically no duplicate invita- 
tions. Each member of the clubs was 
expected to bring one or more boys. 
All entered into the spirit of the mat- 
ter and three splendid programs were 
pulled off. We had a ONE HUNDRED 
PER CENT MEETING with ninety boys. 
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“Instead of giving the usual Boys 
Work program at our last meeting 
we invited seven boys representing 
seven different Boys Work organ- 
izations, arranged our program all 
in advance, seated the boys at the 
speakers’ table, and allowed each 
boy five minutes in which to tell of 
his work and his contract with the 
one particular organiza- 
tion which he represented 
at that meeting. 

“The boy who spoke on 
behalf of the Central Y 
was a little fellow thir- 
teen years old, a good 
cornetist, and so we had 
him blow the mess call on 
the cornet just as the din- 
ing-roo mopened. He was 
so small that when he de- 
livered his talk he had to 
stand on a chair so that 
the members could see 
him. 

“We had a boy from 
the Colored Boys Ex- 
tension Department of the 
Y. M. C. A.; a boy from 








Bus operated by the Rotary Club of Cincinnati to carry crippled 
children to and from the City Hospital School and their homes 


La Salle, Ill. 
Population 12,000 


OTARIAN ROY McCLURE 
R (Secretary for the year ending 
April, 1921), states that the club 
raised $5,000 last summer for buying 
complete equipment for five play- 
grounds, and for employing a super- 
visor of recreation and one man and 
two women assistants. This work 
was so successful last year that the 
LaSalle Playground Association was 
formed and incorporated to continue 
the work permanently. The club is 
cooperating with the Tri-City Chari- 
ties and the Township High School 
Social Center. 

At Christmas time the club enter- 
tained the children of the city at a 
movie show. They gave a boys’ din- 
ner at which each Rotarian brought 
an orphan boy, obtained thru the Tr1- 
City Charities. Since the dinner each 
Rotarian has acted as a Big Brother 
to the boy who was his guest—seeing 
him once a week and assisting him in 
getting employment, etc. 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

ECRETARY HERBERT COAT 

writes: “At our first Rotary pic- 
nic thirty newsboys were taken out for 
a spin by auto and given a full day's 
program—sports, drills, bathing and 
grub. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Population 105,600 
HE following paragraphs are 
excerpts taken from a report sent 
in by Boys Work Chairman Stotts: 
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the Roadside Settlement 
House, where work is be- 
ing done among the child- 
ren, most of whom are 
foreigners; also an Eagle Scout to 
tell us of the Boy Scout work. 
“The Rotary Club was more im- 
pressed by these seven boys than 
they would have been by any one 
man or any two men making 
speeches dealing with Boys Work, 
regardless of how much time they 
took or how entertaining they were. 
Nothing could have been said which 
would have impressed the members 
of the club more with the impor- 
tance of Boys Work than when a 
little twelve-year-old orphan boy 
from the Roadside Settlement told 
the club that if it were not for the 
Settlement House would be 
nothing for him and his playmates 


there 


to do except to loaf at the corner 
drug store or pool hall, or on the 
streets. The club members appre- 
ciated for the first time what their 
gift of money to the Roadside Set 

tlement to help the group of boys 
go to the summer camp meant when 
this same little orphan said they had 
held shows and done various jobs 
to get together part of the money 
to pay their expenses to the camp, 
but that they could not have made 
enough to make the trip to the camp 
possible if the Rotary Club had not 
made up the balance. We did not 
pay all their the boys 
themselves earned part of the fund 
and have appreciated the camp and 
i they did 


expenses ; 


enjoyed it more becaus« 
earn it.” 
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CLUB NOTES 


IOUA, Onto—lirst steps have 
been taken in the wonderful 


work of reconstructing the 
crippled children of Miami 
county, which has been under- 


taken by the Rotary Clubs of Piqua 
and Troy, in conjunction with the 
medical profession oft the entire 
county sixty-three de- 
formed children were examined at the 
clinic where it was stated by the physi- 
cian in charge that at least seventy- 
five per cent of the children examined 
can be benefited by treatment. The 
first operation for the correction of a 

boy's deformity was 
performed. The boy, 


Recently 


nine-year-old 
successfully 
who was crippled by infantile paraly 
sis, will have normal use of a slue 
foot, made a new 


point of articulation 


surgeons having 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YorkK—The 
Rotary Club is backing a project to 
establish an athletic stadium for the 
use of the public school children. ‘he 


club has pledged itself to raise at least 
$3,500 for this purpose 
® 
SAINT JosEPH, MIcHIGAN—One of 


the amusing features of the club’s re 
cent Ladies’ Night was the organiza 
tion of a “Goats’ Club,” composed of 
the twelve members who are chair 
men of the monthly program commit 
tees. In suitable outfits they were in 
troduced to the club by the new presi 
dent as his assistant goats. The mas 
cot of the club was introduced later, 
whilst the dancing was in progress, in 
the form of a real live goat, whose 
behavior was not all that it should 
have been in the presence of ladies! 
Che club has recently published a 
“Who’s Who and What's What” 
booklet, ,.ving the names of the offi 
cers, entertainment committee and the 
monthly every 
member serves at least one month on 
the program committee. Only the 
first names are used to designate the 
members, with initial of second name 
for the numerous “Bills.” The ladies 
will have full charge of the program 


two meetings during the year 


program committees 
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Colonel Frederick W. Galbraith 


OTARIAN Colonel F. W. Gal- 
R braith, National Commander of 
the American Legion, Past Interna- 
tional Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs 
and Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Cincinnati, one of the most 
prominent Rotarians in the United 
States of America, was _ instantly 
killed at two o'clock in the morning, 
June 9th, when an automobile in 
which he was returning home from 
an American Legion Rally in com- 
pany with Colonel M. J. Foreman of 
Chicago, and Henry Ryan, Director 
of Americanization in the American 
Legion, rolled down a twenty foot 
railroad embankment west of Indian- 
apolis. 

Commander Galbraith, who in ad- 
dition to his position in Rotary and 
in the American Legion, was a 
prominent member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, was born in Watertown, 
Mass., May 6, 1874. 

He was commissioned a Major 

the Ohio National Guard in 1916, 
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and in thessame year was promoted 
to Colonel. He was assigned to 
command the 147th Infantry in Jan- 
uary, 1917 and remained in com- 
mand of that regiment thruout the 
World War. 


In civilian life he was head of 


the Western Paper Goods Com- 
pany in Cincinnati, and a former 
president of the Cincinnati Busi- 


ness Men’s Club, as well as of the 
Rotary Club. He was unanimously 
elected Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion at the National Con- 
vention of the Legion which was 
held in Cleveland on September 
29, 1920. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
children, Gilmore, his son, and two 
daughters, Jean and Fredericka; the 
latter born while the Colonel was 
overseas and named for her father. 

He received the Distinguished 
Service Medal and was decorated 
with the Belgian War Cross, the 
French War Cross and the French 
Medal of Valor. At the funeral exer- 
cises in Cincinnati June 11th, the 
French Government thru its official 
representative bestowed upon his re- 
mains the medal of the Legion of 
Honor. 


@ 


MERIDEN, Connecticut — The 
newly formed Rotary Club recently 
held a May Day party at the Under- 
cliff Tuberculosis Sanitarium. This 
sanitarium is devoted entirely to the 
care of children’s cases and every ef- 
fort was made to give the kiddies an 
afternoon of pleasure. Stories were 
told by a professional story teller, fol- 
lowed by a May Pole dance, songs 
and games on the lawn at which all 
sorts of trinkets were distributed to 
the children. The visit was part of 
the children’s welfare work which the 
new Rotary Club expects to push vig 
orously. 


i> 
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SPRINGFIELD, IL_LiIno1s—The Ro- 
tary Club by practically unanimous 
vote, changed their meetings from bi- 
weekly to weekly. 


» 








Mapison, WisconstiN—The Rotary 
Club recently held an Americanization 
Program when the program of the 
\merican Legion on its Americaniza- 
tion work to offset German propa- 
vanda was presented by Rotarians 
Col. Joseph W. (Bud) Jackson and 
Majors William F. (Doc) Lorenz and 
Edward A. (Ed) Fitzpat- 
rick of the Madison Club, at 
which letters from Gen. 
Pershing and _ Theodore 
Roosevelt, regarding pres- 
ent commercial conditions, 
were read to the club. 

® 

Port ANGELES, WASHING- 
roN—Rotarians from Van- 
couver and Victoria, Canada, 
Seattle and Governor Nels 
Pike of Portland were en- 
tertained royally when they 
went to Port Angeles to help 
usher the new baby into the 
official Rotary family. The 
addresses were unusually 
good and if the charter meet- 
ing is any criterion, great 
things may be expected from 
Port Angeles. 


HUNTINGTON, West Vir- 
GINIA—In the annual report 
of the Rotary Club, it was 
brought out that more than 
$4,700 had been spent for “help for 
the helpless” in the past year. One 
of the main activities of the club has 
been the reclamation of crippled chil- 
dren. 

® 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA — Re- 
cently fifty Rotarians and their wives 
enjoyed attending services at the First 
Christian Church, where they listened 
to an inspiring sermon by the pastor, 
Rotarian Charles H. Hulme, on “Ro- 
tary’s Answer to the Question of the 
Ages.” 

® 

TRENTON, NEW JeERSEY—Rotarians 
have been making some improve- 
ments to Rotary Island in the Dela- 
ware River which they have pur- 
chased for the perpetual use of the 
welfare associations which have to do 
especially with sick and crippled chil- 
dren. In addition to this work many 
of the Trenton Rotarians are acting 
in the role of “big brother” to boys 
paroled from the various county and 
state courts and penal institutions. 

® 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Twenty-five Rotarians from  Rich- 
mond were the guests of Baby Char- 
lottesville at the charter meeting where 
Rotary in that city was started off 
with a bang. Here’s to you, old top- 
pers ! 

® 

Detroit, MicHiGAN—Motion pic 
tures showing each man amid the 
conditions surrounding him in_ his 


business activities furnished an unique 
introduction of new Rotary Club 
members at an initiation meeting held 
recently by the Detroit Rotary Club. 
Introduced by Luther Thomas, thirty- 
four Detroit business men were taken 
into the ranks of Rotary. Sporting 
freshmen caps and in prison lockstep 
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When the girls of Virginia College, Roanoke, Va., entertained 
the Rotarians recently, they formed what the Rotarians claimed 
was the prettiest Rotary wheel ever made. 


they marched into the ball room as if 
to their doom. After the initiation 
ceremonies were completed two dis- 
tinguished guests made short ad- 
dresses. “hese were Clara Kimball 
Young, the motion picture actress, and 
C. Leo Cook of Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Cook, who has been a cripple from 
birth, spoke from a wheel chair. He 
extolled the unselfish spirit of the Ro- 
tary Club and recounted numerous 1n- 
cidents of helpful hands held out to 
those in need. 





Pueblo, Colorado — Among the 
first agencies to come to the assist- 
ance of the stricken populace were 
the members of the local Rotary 
Club and Rotary Clubs in the sur- 
rounding territory. 











HENDERSON, KeNTUCKY—The Ro- 
tary Club now has $2,400 in the Bank 
with which they plan to build a Boy 
Scout hut on Green River, a few miles 
from the city. 


WARREN, 
tarians visited the local 
junior schools where they were enter 
tained royally by the students. They 
were conducted thru all the various 


Onio—Recently the Ro 


senior and 


departments and witnessed exercises 
in the auditorium. The visit not only 
proved beneficial to every Rotarian 
but will. no doubt, have its effect in 
the awakening of general interest in 
the public schools of the city. 
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CoLtumsus, Onro— “The people 
have the Rotary Clubs, and not me, to 
thank for this day. It is one of the 
most gratifying acts of my life to sign 
Governor 
group of 


this measure.” So said 
Davis of Ohio before a 
crippled children and leaders of Ohio 
Rotary Clubs who witnessed him sign 
the bill prividing for proper 
physical, mental, medical, or 
surgical treatment of depen- 
dent, defective, or delin- 
quent children, and provid- 
ing for payment of traveling 
expenses of such children by 
the department of _ state 
charities. Governor Samuel 
Squires of the 10th Rotary 
District was among those 
present. 
R 

New Brunswick, NEW 
JerseEy—The Rotary Club 
recently gave a theatre party 
and dinner at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin in New York. Ro- 
tarian Ben Erickson sur- 
prised his fellow members 
when he presented each of 
them with a cast bronze bull 
dog. We suppose the club 
now feels that they are the 
most tenacious gang in ex 
istence. 

F 
SAINT JOHN, New BRUNSWICK 
\s a part of the general plan of Boys 
Work, the Rotary Club got behind the 
local Boy Scout Movement and was 
successful in assisting to raise $2,500 
for the carrying on of Boy Scouts’ 
Work in the city 
R 

ForT Witti1AM-Port ARTHUR, ON 
rAr1i0.—The Rotarians are making 
Boys Work their major activity for 
the coming year. At a recent meeting 
the feasibility of co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of all Boys Welfare organiza 
tions into a governing body to help 


g 
direct the work was earnestly dis 

The Club hopes thru its Boys 
Work to bring the younger generation 
of the Twin Cities into more friendly 
relationship than that of the present 
generation, as the Rotarians 
that thru coordination the Twin Cities 
may ultimately occupy the commercial 


head of the Great 


cussed 


1 
believe 


position at the 
Lakes which is theirs by right, a post 
tion they have not yet attained because 
of human but regrettable rivalry 
= 

ROCKFORD ILLINOIS Rockf 
Rotary played a prominent part in the 
recent campaign for enlarging the 


in 


- JQ 


Chamber of Commerce, whi 


creased its membership from 400 to 


over 1,400. Phe campaign wa under 
the direction f Rotarian | (y 
Hogland, president of the Chamber, 
ind Rotarian Jarre [ Patricl ind 
Dunlap were leader f three of the 
four teams. Of the twenty directot 
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of the reorganized Chamber, chosen 
at an election following the campaigt 
fourteen are members of the Rotary 
( lub 

(R) 

RICHMOND, INDIANA—We hate to 
admit it, but we made a mistake last 
month, and this is another one of 
those “‘Beg Your Pardon” things. On 
page 325 in the June issue we gave an 
banquet and theatre 


account of a 


party and credited it to the Rotary 
Club of Richmond, Virginia, whereas 
the item should have been headed, 
Richmond, Indiana 

® 


FaGLE Grove, lowa—This is the 
“child” of the Webster City, lowa, 
Club. A large delegation from that 
city and one equally as big from Fort 
Dodge attended the installation meet- 
ing and Governor Billie Coppock was 
master OI ceremonies. 

B 

Port Jervis, New YorK—A rather 
clever stunt was pulled off by the di- 
rectors of the Rotary Club when they 
devised a blotter, on the face of which 
appear the names of all entertainment 
committees for the coming year. 
These blotters were mailed out to all 
the members, together with a letter, 
asking each member to scan the blotter 
closely, and if his name be listed 
thereon, to place a red circle around 
it, which will be a continual reminder 
that he is responsible for that particu- 
lar meeting. 
® 

RicH MOND, VirGiInriA—On Confed- 
erate Memorial Day, the Rotarians 
furnished automobiles for the Confed 
erate Veterans at the Home, and 
carried the old soldiers off to see 
the ceremonies. A little thing to 
do, yet greatly appreciated by the 
old soldiers, some of whom could 
not have been in on the celebra- 
tion had it not been for the 
thoughtfulness of the Rotarians 

® 


Wesster City, Iowa—The Ro- 
tary Club recently gave a picnic 
and “wienie” roast for all the high 
school boys of high 
school age in the city 


boys and 


® The highest Rotary meeting in the world was held 
on the top of Pike’s Peak when the Colorado Springs 
Rotarians celebrated as the guests of Bill Dotterer 
and Orrie and Ben Stewart. 
up everybody disembarked in the midst of immense 
snow fields and far above timber line to be photo- the 


PINE BLiurr, ARKANSAS—The 
Rotarians recently entertained the 
entire teaching force of the local 
Public Schools at a big banquet 
followed by snappy talks. At the 
conclusion of the evening one of the 
teachers presented the following acros- 
tic: 

R—stands for Royal the kind of 

time we're having 

O—stands for Others for whom 

you're always caring 
['—stands for Teachers, who will 

love you all their lives 
\—stands for Answers you may 

have to give your wives 
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k—stands for Reason—tho you 
may get treated rough 
Y—stands for You—our Rotary 
of Pine Bluff 
® 
BurraLo, New York—Rotarian 
Godfrey Morgan, for many years Sec- 








In the May Rotarian the Omaha, Neb., 
Club issued a challenge—threw its ‘‘hat 
in the ring.’’ Decatur, Ill., accepted it. 
Herewith are shcwn two teams, the Per- 
cherons on the ends and the Shetlands 
between. Their names from left to right 
are Merl L. Harry, 6 ft. 4, Herb Dearth, 
5 ft. 5, Montie Crawford, 5 ft. 5, and Paul 
Lyon, 6 ft. 3. Can You Beat Them? 


retary of the Buffalo Rotary Club, anc 
one of the hardest workers in Rotary 
since the earliest days, has just been 
elected president of the Club, which, 








graphed. Here’s Bill in the snow. 


by the way, is the largest Rotary Club 
in existence. George C. Diehl, im- 
mediate past president of the Club, 
has been elected president of the Au- 
tomobile Association of America. 
® 

CosHocton, Onro—Each Rotarian 
has had a vocational talk on his busi- 
ness and now the members have been 
assigned to talk on the other fellow’s 
business. Rotarian Joe Shepler, who 
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ean 


Two-thirds of the way 





is a lawyer, will tell the gang what a 
doctor of medicine has to do, and 
Charley Settle, who is in the dry goods 
business, will give his ideas regarding 
the running of a grist mill. 


® 


GLascow, ScoTLaAND—The Great 
Scottish Golfing Week took place 
during the week of June 6th to 11th, 
1921. Ten or twelve American golf- 
ers left New York to take part 
in the tournament which was of 
unusual international interest. The 
Glasgow Herald Thousand Guineas 
Tournament is to be played at Glen- 
eagles. The course is world famous. 

® 

LyNCHBURG, VirGINIA—However 
well the Rotarians may be able to spell 
when writing business letters, any 
ten-year-old boy or girl can down 
them at phonetic spelling as was dem- 
onstrated at a recent meeting, when a 
score of Rotarians were spelled down 
one after another with words of one 
syllable with which twenty visiting 
children had no trouble at all. After 
the Rotarians had been spelled down, 
the boys and girls gave some original 
variations of accepted spelling, for 
they spelled “hot air” as tho it were 
“J-i-m-c-l-e-l-a-n-d”; “hen-pecked,” 
“t-o-m-a-d-a-m-s”; “school boss,” 
‘‘d-o-u-g-p-e-n-i-c-k,” etcetera. 


® 


Cuico, CALIFORNIA—Here’s a di- 
rect message from the “Chicoites” to 
all Rotarians: “Hello, Rotes! Here’s 
a tip from a new club. You read that 
article in the May issue of THe Ro- 
TARIAN, didn’t you? Well, take 
each occupation by rotation, you 
understand, one each meeting. 
You'll have enough to last for the 
year. Tell Robin Chico Rotes 
thank him for the tip.” 


CALGARY, ALBERTA — Rotarian 
Ernie Richardson, Chairman of 
the Club’s Educational Committee, 
recently conceived a very novel 
way of widening the acquaintance- 
ship existing between Rotarians, 
and the plan was carried into ef- 
fect without a hitch. Between 
eight and nine o’clock, one Rotar- 
ian and his wife from each of the 
seven residential districts in the 
city sallied forth and called at 
nearest Rotarian’s home. 

There they met the family, stayed 
a few minutes, and in taking their 
departure also took with them their 
hosts, to call upon the next club mem- 
ber in the district. The parties grew 
rapidly. Approximately 150 homes 
were called on during the evening by 
ever-growing parties of Rotarians and 
their wives. By the time the leader in 
each district neared the end of the 
evening’s itinerary, he took with him 
(Continued on page 50) 








Code or Creed 


S the Rotary Code of Ethics a 
code of ethics at all? Is it not 
rather a confession of faith or a 
creed? A code of ethics is us- 
ually understood to comprise rules 
of conduct, and such rules are found 
all other codes of ethics with 
hich we are familiar. For in- 
stance, the Canons of Ethics pre- 
cribed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion contain very specific regulations 
governing the conduct of lawyers, as 
shown by the following typical rules 
given in condensed form: 
\ lawyer is not to communicate 
or argue privately with a judge 
as to the merits of a pending 
case. 
He is not to purchase any interest 
in a lawsuit which he is con- 
ducting. 
ile is not to use a client’s money 
or mix it with his own. 
le must not converse with jurors 
privately about a case, nor on 
any subject, before or during 
trial. 
le must not advertise or solicit 
business. 
e must not emp!oy runners. 


fF TALLY denite rules are found 
4 in the Code of Ethics of the Na- 
Association of Real Estate 
ds, of which we cite a few illus- 
ns: 


1 


566. 45 Fe FS 
Broker “B” has no right to 
relay” property listed with him 


By GLENN C. MEAD 
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OTARIAN MEAD of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, is a Past President of the In- 


ternational Association of Rotary Clubs. 


by broker “A” by relisting with 
third broker “C’’ without consent 
of broker “A.” 

Par. 8: 

Unauthorized placing of “ler 
Rent” or “For Sale” signs upon 
properties should never occur, 
nor posting numerous signs, even 
if permitted. 


Par. 10: 

Brokers owe it to themselves 
and the general public to main- 
tain the rates of commissions and 
charges of the Board. 

Sec. 2, Par. 6: 

It is the duty of the broker to 
encourage naming in the deed the 
actual or a nominal consideration. 


Sec. a Par. 4° 

When dealing with inexperienced 
clients, the agent should recom- 
mend that title to the property be 
certified as good by a competent 
examiner. 

Par. 6: 

A broker employed by a cus- 
tomer to buy or rent property is 
the customer’s agent and cannot 
act for and accept commission 
from the seller without knowl- 
edge and consent of both parties. 


OMPARE the above very clear 

and definite rules of conduct with 
the prov isions of our own Code which 
says that it is a Rotarian’s duty: 

tst. To 


consider my vocation 
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worthy, and as affording me 

distinct opportunity to serve 

society. 
2nd. To improve myself, increase 
my efficiency and enlarge 
my service, and by so doing 
attest my faith in the fun- 
damental principle of Ro- 
tary that “He profits most 
who serves best.” 


3rd. To realize that I am a busi 
ness man and ambitious to 
succeed; but that I am first 
an ethical man, and wish no 
success that is not founded 
on the highest justice and 
morality. 


HESE sections, which are typical 

of our afford no definite 
guide to action. Perhaps this is un- 
avoidable since the Rotary Code is 
declared to be “for business men of 
all lines.”” The fol!owing suggestions, 
however, are offered in a spirit of 
constructive criticism and concrete in- 
terpretation of the lofty sentiments 


Code. 


expressed in our existing Code: 

1. Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you 

ys Let the seller beware 

3. Take the tricks out of trade 

4. Treat the shrewd and inexperi 
enced buyer alike 

5. In advertising tell the truth with 
out exaggeration 
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6. Win your customers’ confidence 
and keep it. 


Inform and advise your custom- 
ers fully without reference to 
your gain, profit or commis- 
sion, 


~~ 


8. Lose the contract rather than be 
held up for graft. 

9. The square deal includes your- 
self. 

10. Honesty is the best policy and 
the only policy. 

11. Do not appropriate unfairly or 
thru underground agencies the 
ideas and plans of a competitor. 

12. You are the trustee of your busi- 
ness, not only fpr the other 
partners and stockholders, but 
for your employees, customers 
and the public. 

13. Capital and labor are partners 
and should pull together as 
such. 

14. Service and cooperation make 
for the happiness and prosper- 
ity of all. 

15. A business house should be as 
public-spirited as a citizen. 

16. Business is not a beast of prey, 
but the handmaid of civiliza- 
tion and progress. 


DITOR Tui 
E, Dear Sir: 

It has occurred to me that the 
awarding of some such honor as a 
‘Noble Prize” to the individual Rota- 
rian, or to the individual club in the 
district or to the individual district in 
the whole realm of Rotary for the 
most outstanding case of Community 
Service would be a great stimulus to 
ereater service. 

It would seem that a true Rotarian 
would need no special stimulus to 
serve in altruistic spirit, yet we know 
that special rewards for daring deeds 
during times of war are a great spur 
to our men, and it seems reasonable 
that similar rewards would have like 
effect in times of peace. 

If you think this idea is worth while, 
vou may discuss it in some future 
issue Of THE ROTARIAN. 

Very respectfully, 
B.. 4, HAMS, 
SUPERINTENDENT, LITTLE ROcK, ARK., 


PusLic SCHOOLS. 


ROTARIAN, 


“It is essential that self efface- 
ment characterize a Rotarian when 
he approaches the commencement 
of a task or retires after its con- 
clusion. Rotarians do things because 
they NEED DOING and WHEN they 
need doing, without thought of self 
glorification or personal reward, 
or without any desire for publicity 
or any thought of arrogance. The 
best publicity that Rotary can obtain 
resounds from deeds well and unos- 
tentatiously done.” 

Crawrorp C. McCuLtouGH 
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Hate 


By W. S. O’MEARA 


ATE is built upon a miscon- 

ception of human relation- 

ship, and misconception is in 

the nature of error. The 
proper object of man’s mind is truth 
and the proper object of man’s will 
is good, and as all animated nature 
seeks the sun as the source of light 
and life so man by the very law of 
his being must serve his intellect and 
will whether he wili or not. He may 
stumble and fall, and he may for 
a time see things thru a glass darkly, 
but he will rise again just as surely 
as day follows night. His mission 
is to construct, now thru golden eras 
of progress, and again thru ages of 
apparent failure. And this is an eter- 
nal truth, that his failures beget more 
effort. Neither pestilence nor war 
nor earthquake ever disarm him. He 
bends his back before these visita- 
tions and prepares to combat them. 
His weapons are health, education 
and character and law as the instru- 
mentalities of civilization. If he finds 
these agencies weak he does not throw 
them away and turn his back upon 
civilization ; he tries to improve them. 
His is a stupendous never-ending 
task; for its objective is the enkin- 
dling within the human mind and 
heart, the fire of God’s divinity. 

Why is America trying to feed the 
hungry children of Europe, the chil- 
dren, many of them, of her late 
enemies? Why has social service at- 
tained such proportions thruout the 
land? Why do associated charities 
controlling community funds find the 
united support of all creeds and 
classes? Why does mental and moral 
training reach the heart of America 
like the blood’ that courses thru its 
veins? Why does the boy and his 
future appeal to the solicitude of the 
men of America? It is because the 
spirit of intelligence and love is work- 
ing persistently in the minds and 
hearts of men and women. This effort 
upward is the basis of life and cannot 
be reasoned out of existence. It is 
not difficult for you who are listening 
to me to discern the broad universal 
ground upon which Rotary is built 
and from which it takes its inspira- 
tion. “He profits most who serves 
best.” The purpose and work of Ro- 
tary is the application and extension 
of this age-long effort to the circum- 
stance and environment of community 
life in which it functions. It is the 
purpose of Rotary to promote where 
they exist and to create where they do 
not exist, agencies for the economic, 
social and educational and moral bet- 
terment of the community. The scope 
of Rotary activity is to bring intelli- 
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gent interest; personal, direct indi- 
vidual interest to the problems of so- 
cial life. And the problems which 
should engage the interest of Rotary 
—disease, poverty, ignorance and vice 
—are as old as humanity itself. 


N every degree of social life, sim- 

ple or complex, elementary or 
highly organized, the weaknesses of 
men, women and children in whatso- 
ever way they reveal themselves can 
be.grouped under one of these heads. 
As society is actually organized upon 
a competitive basis, the results of 
these social weaknesses act and re-act 
upon the individual, to the detriment 
of the community and society in gen- 
eral. For the reason that the large 
proportion of every community en- 
gage in physical labor it can be read- 
ily seen how fundamental is the rela- 
tion of good health to the physical 
capacity of the individual. II] health 
in the worker or the worker’s family 
creates an inequality, an expense and 
thereby an additional drag in the daily 
struggle for life. 

In America where education is all 
but universal, inequality in capacity 
to pursue the things of the mind, re- 
veals a social weakness the correction 
of which is the function of some 
agency in every well ordered com- 
munity. Intellectual strength depends 
upon natural capacity, training and 
character. Inability to receive the 
mental training ordinarily looked for 
in the average citizen hopelessly out- 
classes the subject in‘the struggle of 
life, for an ignorant mind is a de- 
feated mind always. 

Agencies to obviate and correct the 
conditions that prevent mental devel 
opment or the process of education, 
such as undernourishment, physical 
defects, laxity in home discipline, the 
atmosphere that is vicious and de- 
pressing, find a proper and necessar\ 
place in the community. 


N addition to physical health ani 

educational equipment, mo r a |! 
strength of character is a determin 
ing factor in social life. I mean }) 
this the ability to discern the spirit- 
ual value of life, capacity for se’ 
discipline and _ self-control, and a! 
abiding sense of security established 
thru obedience to the laws of God and 
society. I consider character essential 
to social life properly spent. 

Passing on from these suggest: 
thoughts I come to the conclusion t!\at 
inasmuch as disease, ignorance and 
vice, with resultant poverty leads 
inequality, so society must, if it would 
preserve its life upon a mormal : 
honorable plane, create and maint 








encies to eliminate the seeds of 
ysical, mental and moral disintrega- 
in which seek to destroy it. As I 
ve stated above, it it not the work 
Rotary itself to establish and as- 
ime the tasks of these agencies ; this 
the duty of the body politic. It is 
wever within the scope of Rotary to 
the necessity for, and to bring 
bout the creation of such agencies; 
nd when created to cooperate with 
1em in wisdom and tact. : 


Regarding Politics 


© the Editor of THe Rorarran. 
Dear Sir: 

There seems to be some discussion 
going on in Rotary as to whether or 
not clubs should adopt resolutions on 
matters of public affairs and as to 
whether or not clubs should turn in 
ind take hold of items of public affairs 
as a club or a group. It seems that 
there are some Rotarians who believe 
that Rotary will fade away if our 
clubs are not actively engaged in pub- 
On the other hand, there 
seem to be other Rotarians who feel 
that the Rotary clubs should be merely 
. training school for the individual 
man leaving him to render service as 
a member of some other group. I 
heard some Rotarians say that both 
things should be done; that is, the 
individual should be developed and en- 
couraged to give better service wher- 
ever he may be, but at the same time 
all the Rotarians as a group should 
pick out some bit of community serv- 
ice or national public affair and throw 
the organized influence of the club 
behind it. Why wouldn't it be a good 
idea to have a well arranged debate on 
this subject in every Rotary club, at 
every District Conference and in the 
International Convention? It surely 
couldn't do any harm and it would 
stimulate a lot of Rotarians to take a 
greater interest in the subject of Ro- 
tary. 


lic affairs. 


In connection with the consider- 
ation of this matter permit me to 
quote the conditions surrounding a 


certain conference held in Chicago 


planned to consider international eco- 
iomic conditions and the change of 
the United States to a creditor nation. 
So far as I know, Rotary has nothing 
0 do with this conference, the pros- 
ectus of which says: 

“All who are connected with the 
ovement have made it clear that the 
onference is to be entirely educa- 
onal and that no attempt will be made 
0 formulate a policy, or to try to in- 
uence the government in its dealings 
ith other nations.” 

Conditions which will govern t 
nference were laid down as follows: 


he 





Delightful Vacation Trips on the Big, New Cruising Ships 


“North American” and “South American” 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Detroit and Cleveland via 
Mackinae Island, Georgian Bay (30,000 Islands) and Return 


Think of the pleasure on a warm, sultry day 
of leaving the din and dust of the city behind 
you and gliding out into the cool, refreshing 
waters for a week’s cruise through four great lakes 
—a trip of over 2,000 miles of beautiful scenery, 
shore line, islands, rivers and bays—care-free, 
you will give yourself up to a spell of enjoy- 
ment—you will eat well and sleep well, and after 
a too quickly ending week you will return home 
throughly refreshed and invigorated. Either 
the Buffalo or Duluth trip will suit your tastes 
or you can combine them into a longer or 12 
days’ cruise. If you enjoy seeing places of inter- 
est, the numerous stops and short cruising dis- 
tance from the shore, during the greater part of 
the trip, offer sights of wonder and beauty that 
are sure to please you. You can be quiet and 
excluded if desired, or if you enjoy a real good 
time there is the continual round of deck games, 
cards, etc., during the day, and dancing, musi- 


SENN 
Meals&Berth 


Included 


>Parry Sound 
30,000 l|sland 
\and Muskoka 
Lake Districts 





cales and other entertainments in the evening 
If you want to go fishing or take a tramp in the 
woods, stop-over privileges at a number of points 
will enable you to do so. For the children there 
is the open-air playgrounds and deck games with 
attendant in charge to relieve the parents of 
their care. Combined with all these pleasures, 
you will have conveniences and comforts on 
these magnificent steamers equal to those on 
the best Atlantic Liners. The dining service and 
food is equal to that of the best hotels. All 
staterooms and parlor rooms are outside rooms 
and have windows or ports to insure perfect ven- 
tilation. Have running water, call bells and elec- 
tric light—beds have the finest mattresses and 
springs, extra long and extra large—bath and 
toilet in connection with parlor rooms and close 
by all staterooms. Steamers equipped with 
wireless and every modern device for safety of 
passengers. 





Hotel Sherman. 





Make your plans now to join the Rotarians on 3 Day Cruise 
on S.S. **‘South American’’ leaving Chicago Saturday, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1.30 p. m. and get back Tuesday, a. m., Septem- 
ber 6th. Secure tickets & accommodations Rotary office, 








12 DAYS’ CRUISE, $125—3,600 MILE TRIP 


Call or write for pamphlet and full information about 


THE LAKE TRIPS THAT HAVE NO EQUAL 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 


W. H. BLACK, General Passenger Agent 


142 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 











“<*The men invited to speak will 
present only their personal views and 
not the views of any organization of 
which they may be members. Organi- 
zations as such will neither be invited 
to, nor be represented at the confer- 
ence. 

‘No formal action shall be taken 
at the conference on any question pre- 
sented or discussed. 

“*No resolutions shall be 
condemning or praising any action of 
our government or any foreign gov- 


passed 


ernment 
‘In connection ith all the con 


formative steps looking to the organ! 


4| 


zation of the conference and the hold 


ing of the conference: elf, the speak- 


ers at the conference and the public 
are to be impressed with the fact that 
the conterence is only for educational 
purposes for presenting facts and 
ideas and for arousing public interest 
in international economic and political 
affairs 

‘Care is to be exercised that noth- 
ing occur at this conference which 
might be considered in any way as an 
embarrassment to the national admin 


istration.’ ” 
When I read thi 


Continued on page 43 


urred t 
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Results in the International Attendance Contest for April 1921 


OOK at what’s happened: Chicago—Mother Club—not only 
High of Division A but actually leads the 


rf 


breaks into the Ten 





DIVISION B—Ten Highest 


















































outfit and this after ehiai~ on hebagerate 4% asions been re among x yttawa, re ea a tga 9 130.00 4 93.85 
the Five Lowest in this Division, the last offence taking place as Ei Paso. Texas... 155.00 2 92 26 
late as October, 1920. Good for Chicago and may it happen again 16Bellingham, Wash... 116.20 | 4 92.06 
and again! Austin, Texas............. | 130.66 | 3 | 91.31 
2 ; Regina, Sask.........+.:.@ 462.0 4 91.18 
There were several unusual increases in attendance percentages 3Springfield, Mo............| 102.00 4 90.94 
during the month among which we note; 5Niagara Falls, N. Y. 145.50 4 90.72 
SCalgary, Aitass ; fose <ives s 138 .00 4 89.90 
Independence, Kans., 60.00 to 95.20 Newark, 10s Fe tcas> ye seca 171.00 4 89.00 
Chicago, IIL., 61.57 to 90.72 Roanoke, Vav i. o0~ 5. «ss 5p) ee 2 87.61 
Sturgis, Mich., 68.50 to 82.20 | : 
Taylorville, I11., 73.50 to 94.00 
El Dorado, Ark., 67.10 to 84.56 DIVISION B—Five Lowest 
Weyburn, Sask., Can., 77.59 to 99.19 
Norwich, Conn., 78.66 to 96.42 Youngstown, Ohio | 160.00 4 53.90 
Hartford, Comn.....4.0..0 108.00 + 53.47 
Please note there were no errors in our tabulations for the month ¢Paterson, N. J............. 108 .00 4 53.00 
of March, tho margins in many cases were extremely small. We Holyoke, Mass............ 101.00 4 52.97 
hold our breath in the hope no errors may be cited in the April figures. ‘Huntington, W. Va........| 154.00 4 52.50 
| | 
STANDING OF CLUBS IN ATTENDANCE DIVISION C—Ten Highest 
FOR MONTH OF APRIL 
Division A—-Clubs having more than 200 members. 2Long Beach, Calif... . | 71.00 4 98.59 
Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 members. WSO ables saa Ae wae 69.00 | 4 98.51 
Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 members. 2Lawrence, Kan...... 59.00 | 3 | 96.61 
ee : 4Arkansas City, Kan. 58.00 | 2 96.55 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. Alsen Mak 59 00 | 4 96 18 
Only those clubs whose reports have come thru the District Independence, Kan... 70.00 | 2 95.70 
: 2Marysville, Calif... . 55.00 4 95.50 
Governor’s hands to the Headquarters office by the 15th of the Longview, Texas... . 57 00 4 95 44 
subsequent month are considered in the competition. 3Harrisburg, | aes 65.00 4 95 42 
NOTE.—Bold-face figures before names of clubs designate Waxahachie, Texas. 84.00 . 95.02 
number of times in succession clubs have appeared in list. 
DIVISION C—Five Lowest 
ATTENDANCE REPORTS FROM DISTRICT GOVERNORS 
(In order of percentages) : | ri | | 
3Lewiston and Auburn, Me. | 79.00 | 5 | 56.45 
: BIOnS SS occ ed ces oe: 69.00 2 54.00 
DIVISION A—Ten Highest Owensboro, Ky.. / 98.00 4 | 5400 
Haverhill, Mass. | 80.75 4 50.46 
*Pottevitie, Pa... .. ka. 08s 61.00 4 | 37.7 
| Number | 
Name of Club Membership of Average : 
Meetings | Percentage DIVISION D—Ten Highest 
Chicago, Ill... 326.00 4 90.72 4Mission, Texas... 25.00 | 4 100.00 
2Oklahoma City, Okla 204.00 1 90.56 3Uniontown, Pa... 46.00 | + 100.00 
3Oakland, Calif 230.50 { 89.26 Centralia, Wash... 30.75 4 100.00 
10San Antonio, Texas 215.00 5 87.09 Clear Lake, Iowa 22.00 4 100.00 
2Wichita, Kansas 206.00 2 83.50 Defiance, Ohio..... 29.00 | + 100.00 
MSeattle, Wash. 297 .00 { 83.26 3Hobart, Okla... . 30.80 | 4 100.00 
Dallas, Texas 253.00 4 83.21 2McAllen, Texas... 30.00 | 4 100.00 
Vancouver, B. C. 243 .00 t 82.00 McPherson, Kansas 40.00 | 2 100.00 
7Toronto, Ont. 350.00 5 81.65 Port Angeles, Wash.. 25.00 | 1 100.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. 298.00 4 80.87 Winchester, Ind... ... ..| 26.50 | 4 100.00 
| 
DIVISION D—Five Lowest 
DIVISION A—Five Lowest 
ik Rie Pe, A 38.00 4 | 61.04 
Boston, Mass. 270.25 { 53.00 2Ogdensburg, N. Y.... 48.75 4 | 60.60 
Cleveland, Ohio 349 .00 5 52.70 Torrington, Conn. | 32.00 4 59.37 
2Cincinnati, Ohi 125.00 { 52.30 Danville, Pa... . | 32.00 4 55.25 
%New York City 192 00 5 52.00 NS Os SR ee 49.00 | 4 50.40 
3Brooklyn, N. Y. 384.00 1 43.60 | . 
: (Concluded on page 53) 
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sibly this is the way that it is 
by some that the Rotary clubs 
s| conducted—so that they will 
nse to nobody, but at the same 
ve interesting and educational 
‘s and will be training the in- 
| Rotarians to let their minds 
n unfrequented channels of 
and give themselves up to a 
derstanding of the duties and 
ibilities as citizens. If I am 
n in this conclusion, perhaps 
ne will enlighten me. 
Yours Rotarily, 
eM Puuitips, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Rorary CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


The Making of 
Rotarians 


fEWART McFarland’s splendid 
~ article, Will Rotary Survive? in 
the April number of THE RoTaARIAN 
must have furnished food for thought 
to every Rotary reader. One state- 
ment in it expresses the salient point: 

“Our immediate peril is numbers at 
e expense of quality—too many un- 
ssimilated members and too few 
Rotarians.” 

We assume that most of our clubs 
re in fine condition, doing something 
vorth while all of the time. We know 
f several clubs whose activities are 
particularly commendable; and we 
read of others. Yet we fear that some 
called Rotary clubs are not Rotary 

s in reality. They are luncheon 
‘lubs, get-together - for-a-good - time 
ubs, Orpheus societies in disguise ; 
tr, perchance, stunt clubs. Enough 
od, enough recreation, or enough 
singing, is a plenty. A good stunt, 

e in a long while, may be pardon- 
ble: any horseplay is too much. 


f eee. can be no assurance of 
Rotary longevity unless every 
‘otary club is fundamentally Rota- 
ian. That means that every member 
fa Rotary club must be a Rotarian 
thought and action. A four-flusher 
ht not to be allowed to masquerade 
isa Rotarian. A Rotary club is no 
for a buck-passer. 
Presumably every man who passes 
lembership Committee and the 
of Directors is good material 
\otary club. He enters the club 
raw, so far as a deep-seated 
lge of Rotary is concerned. 
ie becomes depends upon the 
lf the club is active, alert, am- 
truly Rotarian, he will absorb 
talities. If the club is other- 
vhat can you count upon? A 
duct will be the result. 
man is influenced by associa- 
environment. The glad hand 
tary meeting is a fine thing. 
y member is impressed by it. 





Build with Lumber 


EVER in the history of civilization has there been 
such a great need for homes as there is today. In 
all centers of population the housing conditions 


.are deplorable because there has been practically no 


building of homes during and since the war. 


While other building materials and labor costs have 
remained on practically the same basis as during the war, 
there has been a decided reduction in the cost of lumber, 
so that homes can now b2 constructed of lumber at from 
20 to 40 per cent cheaper than of other materials. Nat- 
urally, the answer is—Build with Lumber. 


The products of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 


have been shipped to practically every port of the civilized 
world. QUALITY and SERVICE have always been 


a part of their creed and policy in the manufacture and 
distribution of lumber, so that buyers have come to recog- 
nize the excellence of their products and service. 


Mills are located at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, Louisiana, 
and general offices and export docks at Orange, Texas. 


The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 


H. J. LUTCHER-STARK, Rotarian 


Orange Texas 








what it was designed to be. If the 
atmosphere of the club is surcharged 


The first-name salutation makes him 
feel at home. ‘‘These are good fel- 


lows,” he thinks. “I always looked 
upon Smith as sort of a Colonel Win- 
terbottom—a cold, stern man. But I 
guess I was wrong. He's jovial, com- 
panionable, ‘good company’, human. 
I'm going to change my opinion of 
him. I’m going to like him. And 
Brown and Jones and some of the 
other fellows are in the same 
category.” 

If the leaders of a Rotary club are 
dynamic, and if they possess the per- 
sonal magnetism that is essential to 
successful leadership, it will be easy 
for their club associates to become 
forceful factors in making the club 
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with the elements that create energy, 
the club members naturally will inhale 
the invigorating, health-giving air. It 
will expand the breast, quicken the 
pulse, clear the brain, brighten the eye, 
lighten the step, tone up the whole 
system. 


N THE contrary, if the leaders 

are passive—good fellows, but 
lacking the real Rotary spirit of Ser- 
vice—and if the air of the club is hazy, 
if it is “murky overhead,” as Harry 
Lauder says in one of his songs, no 
inspiration can come from the en 
vironment. 
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| Pauber Appect- 


| for rsh 


These Parkers, like good rods, are 
small in size but big in spirit. They are 
s handy and willing—that you just can’t 
neglect to send those promised postals, or 
make notes for future yarn spinning. 


Despite their compact build they take 
enough ink at one drink to last them 
throughout the vacation. Safety- sealed 
against leakage in any | osition, just like 
o her Parkers. 


| PARKER 


CSAFETY—SEALED) 


Fountain Pens 


No. 24 Short 


Self filling or 
regular, large 
capacity, smooth 
finish with clip, 
_ Price $4.25. 











No. 251 2 
Sho:t 
Self fillingor 
regular, large 
capacity, 
chased bar- 
re\with clip, 


Price $5.25. 


If you want to 
know what good 
sportsmen these 
Parkers are, go 
fo any druggist, 
statione , jewel- 
er, book or de- 
partment _ store. 
Get one to take 
with you 


The Parker Pen Company 

Rotarian George S. Parker, President 
Janesville, Wisconsin (45 
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There must be pep, punch, push and 
persistence in a Rotary club to make 
it a going concern, and that means that 
every member must have pep, punch, 
push and persistence—and use them 
all. 

Analyze yourself, young man, and 
ascertain what percentage of pep you 
have, as compared with sluggishness 
and indifference; how much punch 
there is in you, and how much push; 
if there is the right proportion of 
persistence. 

And don’t profess surprise when 
you find that you are below par in 
these things. You know you are shy 


of them. Take on a supply! 


use of it. Get up to par! 


See how much, not how little. 


Make 


you 


can do to help Rotary projects along 
Treat every club proposition as 9 


own. 


a good proposition. Boost it! 


If it is a Rotary proposition, 


Service above self—he profits mos 


who serves best. 

Let’s go! 

“All things whatsoever ye 
that men should do unto you, 
even so unto them.” 


—ANpbREW J. McWain, 


would 
do ye 


Member of the Rotary Club oj 


Batavia, 


; 


A Plea for Pessimism 
By WILLIAM H. H. MacKELLAR 


T is a well worn axiom that there 
is nothing new under the sun. 
As applied to things this is irre- 
futable. 

Men make discoveries, new applica- 
tions, new combinations, but the 
fundamental elements concerned have 
existed since time began. Yet while 
there may be no new things under the 
sun, there are, indisputably, new hu- 
man conditions in this world that have 
never before existed. They are new 
under the sun. 

Large among these looms the in- 
crease of population in the world. It 
is a vital fact that never before in the 
history of mankind have so many hu- 
man beings lived at one time. The 
total population of the earth in 1830 
was 847 millions. In 1918 at the close 
of the World War the population of 
the world had reached the stupendous 
total of 1,699 millions, or.in other 
words, in 88 years the population of 
the world has more than doubled. 
Should the ratio of increase continue 
the same for another 88 years, the 
population will have again been dou- 
bled and there will be in the year 2006 
the appalling total of 3,398 millions. 


Is this a matter of concern to you 
and me? Is it a matter of concern to 
Rotary? Is it a matter of interest to 
America and the world? 

What means this legislation to re- 
strict immigration from Europe? 
What means this determination of the 
Pacific Coast to stem the tide of orien- 
tals? What means the action of Can- 
ada in proscribing the Hindu? What 
means the action of Australia in re- 
sisting the influx of Japanese? 

America is a sparsely populated 
country. We can double our numbers 
without discomfort, but what of Asia 
and what of Europe where population 
has already reached the point of over- 
crowding. Many of these countries 
can barely hold any more people now 
and hence, the 1,699 on-coming mil- 
lions of increase during the next 88 
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years must of necessity pour 


int 0) 


Africa, and Russia and the two Amer- 


icas, 
increase will gravitate toward the f 
est lands. 


immigration. Russia 


The greater proportion of this 


Talr- 


Africa offers little to tempt 
is a_ beautiful 


country, yet not inviting for other rea- 


sons. 


So that in the end this ever in- 


creasing flood of humanity will b 


irresistibly pushed into 


America 


From the Atlantic and the Pacific the) 


will bear down upon us, peacably, if 
they may, or, if not, then by force 
While the great men of the world ar 


quibbling about indemnities, 


and 


boundaries, and mandates, and arma- 
ments and leagues to enforce peace, 
they are overlooking the greatest and 


almost inevitable cause for 


wars. 


future 


ERE is a new condition under th 


sun. 


What are we going to di 


about it? The optimist waives it, as 
he waives everything—and in passing 
let me pay my respects to optimism 


Like efficiency, 
worked. 


optimism is over 
Nearly all fools are optin 


] 
ists which, of course, is not to say thal 
all optimists are fools, because a ver! 
large proportion of people are optim 
ists and a very small proportion ar 


actually fools. 
creed. 
out works. It 
thing is coming out all right. 


Optimism is an eas) 
It rests largely on faith with 
assumes that e\ 


ery- 


lust 


why or how it knows not oe cares 


not. It leaves that for the other 
low to worry about. 

But while a sanguine world 
careening on its crazy 
timism at the helm and folly 
throttle, come with me and liste: 
word of commendation for the 
suffering pessimist. I hold no 
for the carping, picayune, pess 
but I have the utmost respect f 
constructive pessimist, the man 
thinks for the world and who h 
common sense to say in-the face 
“Let us pause.” He 


opposition, 
willing to admit 


man who is 


way wit! 


Oo! 


Té 


riel 











Fortunes Founded in 
Depression 
t of the great fortunes in America have 


ade by men who courageously held on 
thers were giving up. 








Ver-reaching or ové 
were ignorant of or defied these economic 


the liquidation of last year many paid the penalt 


Opportunities have never been greater 
numerous in any past depression. Knowledge of the 
direction of the economic trend together with the courage 
to “grab” these opportunities and hold ire thee 
ential requisites for a real future prosperit 


‘*The Original System of Forecasting 
















From Economic Cycles’’ 


r-expansion of ther wi either 
} 





























Henry Clay Frick laid the foundation for his _ Courage and patience are mental conditions which cat 
i be acquired by practice but the knowleds f what’ 
when the panic of 1873 stampeded the be “peu bs praction, Der they Sows vha 
=f . 4 ahead 1s Dasea only mn sold facts acquired aboriou 
int ntereaiha . ; i 
1 inte rested in the infant coke industry cosudieils tel and ectentihe action 
mer- hen that commodity was selling below pro- ‘Es 
this ‘tion cost Now is the time to get started right—th pportunitie § 
fair j are here, all you have to do is to provide irself wit 
em w Carnegie stuck to the bridge undaunted when business facts, and this simply means a subscript 
“, partners, one by one, deserted the steel ship at the Brookmire Economic Service. You'll never reg 
tity vhen it appeared to be sinking. ; 
rea- E Write for free current bulletins R today 
agi D. Rockefeller picked up some of his biggest 
ae iins in oil properties during times of <cute depres- . * . 
be when the price obtainable for oil was unprofitable. The Brookmire Economic Service, Ine. 
‘TIC : . : ° 
oi Business depressions always have been and always will Consulting Economists 
¢ : . > ¢ . 
Og tepping stones to real prosperity for those with 25 West 45th Street New York 
y,1 irage and foresight based upon their knowledge of and 
orce fidence in underlying economic conditions. All the 431 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
1 are portunities created in depressions are the result of the _[—_———~eemmgs= Los Angeles, Cal. 
in co 
rma- erything is not rosy, but he is also there would be no end of sunshine are too Christian, too civilized, too en 
PACE, villing to help make it so. no day of reckoning. lightened, or if the war does come, 


ture R' \L progress is the offspring of 
pessimism. The saviours of the 

rld have been essentially pessimis- 
Noah was a pessimist. No op- 
re tumist would have built the Ark. He 


y= iid not have believed that it would 
sine rain. The optimist always believes in 
2 unshine 

ver [he prophets of Israel were pes- 
un ‘imists. John the Baptist was a pes- 
th simist. The voice crying in the wil- 
ver) erness was a note of pessimism. 
un esus of Nazareth was a constructive 
ar pessimist. He cried out against the 
“as) rongs and injustice of humanity and 


bout to correct them. Then the 

Scribes and Pharisees together with 

ust the rest of the self-complacent optim- 
‘ts who believed that the world was 


re gi all right, nailed this Man at 
‘ ha. 

5 five wise virgins were pessim- 

"hey did not propose to take any 


s on the oil supply. The five 
virgins were optimists. “Oh, 
ong n, what’s the use of worrying 
oil,” and they laid down to 


poor-houses teem with optim- 
roken down sports who in their 
days spent their substance in 
living, believing blandly that 


Columbus and other discoverers 
must have been optimists, but the pes- 
simists divide the honors in invention. 
It was an optimist, perhaps, who in- 
vented the steam boiler, but a pessim- 
ist put on the safety valve. An op 
timist may have evolved the steam 
engine, but it was a pessimist who first 
thought of the governor. It took an 
optimist to drive the first locomotive 
along the steel ribbons, but a pessimist 
installed the block signal and the air 
brake. 

An optimist coined the phrase “step 
lively,” but it was the pessimist who 
thoughtfully added “and watch your 
step.” And a pessimist tacked up the 
first sign “safety first.” 


HE optimist first settled America. 

Had he brought more pessimists 
with him our land would be the richer 
today. We would not be crying out 
that the soil is worn out or “what shall 
we do for lumber?” Your pessimist 
is naturally a conservator 

He plants a tree while your optimist 
thinks only to cut one down. 

The constructive pessimist is the 
man who prepares for war in time of 
peace. The optimist says, first, that 
there will not be any war because we 
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preparation is not necessary live 


million men will spring 


g¢ to arms over 
night, granted, of course, that the con 
structive pessimist has forethought of 
equipment and provided the arms to 


spring to 


© I say let us stop glorifying the 
S optimist so exclusively and bi 
littling the pessimist. Both have their 
places in society. The pessimist is the 
balance wheel of civilization. With- 
out him the world would soon run 
amuck. He is the neutral salts that 
from ebullition. He is 
the check on pseudo-patriotism, the 
that keeps the 


1 
if 
Save society 


gyroscope jingo at 


equilibrium 


OTARY is the happy medium be 
tween optimism and pessimism 


[It labors to make the world rational 


and reasonable lt INSISTS upon a 
square deal [It tries to make bette 
men by better training boys. It hopes 


to bring men to the realization tha 


there can be no profit without service, 
and that he 


shall profit most. 


who serves best must and 


Rotary stands for the Golden Rule 
practically applied on a universal scale 


This is a noble ambition and a an 
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Rotarian W. L. Stoddart, 
Architect 
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Johnson City’s oa hy 
New Hotel is 


‘Rotari)Plaved 
a Big Part in 
its Financin? 





Johnson City, Tennessee, a city 
of 12,000 needed a new and 


modern hotel. 


In one week, $508,800 in com- 
mon stock was sold to the rank 
and file of her citizens—|,336 


stockholders in all. 


And back of the whole enterprise 
as leaders, boosting helping, serv- 
ing, were the Rotarians of John- 
son City. 


Perhaps YOUR city needs a new 
and adequate hotel. 


Perhaps, too, you've never 
thought of your community’s ho- 
tel needs as a field for Rotarian 
activities. 


Through the Hockenbury System 
Incorporated plan of hotel finan- 
cing, any city needing new and 
modern hotel facilities may find a 
great field upon which to turn 
the energies of Rotary. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Financing Your 
City’s New Hotel” is well worth 
your reading; your copy is waiting! 


Rotarian E. J. Hockenbury 
President and Manager 
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job to put over, but nothing under- 
taken, nothing attained. 

The secret of Rotary’s success is 
that it has no secrets. It plays in the 





open. It gathers to its ranks all sorts 
of good men, irrespective of race or 
creed or party, and together they work 
as best men can to benefit mankind. 


The King is Dead! 
Long Live the King!! 


By CECIL B. HARRIS 


T the Annual Convention new 
Officers and District Govern- 
ors have been elected and with 
these newly elected men 

Headquarters Office will work in close 
co-operation during the coming year 
so that all cities worthy and capable of 
maintaining Rotary Clubs may be 
granted the privileges of Rotary. 

During the year just past we have 
had the most pleasant relations with 
the District Governors now leaving of- 
fice. We have accomplished a great 
deal in passing Rotary along to other 
communities, not only sharing our 
privileges thereby, but experiencing 
pleasure in the very performance of 
this Rotary service. We expect the 
coming fiscal year will be even more 
prolific in just such good work as the 
past year. 

The King Is Dead! Long Live The 
King!! 

Our primary effort this year is an 
attempt to get the work of Extension 
started very much earlier than previ- 
ously, getting it into full swing by the 
time the International Council Meet- 
ing is called in Chicago, instead of 
waiting until after the meeting has 
been held. 


I has been decided that early this 
year, the Chief of the U. S. and 
Canadian Extension Service Depart- 
ment will visit the District Governors. 

All the advantages of this visit are 
too numerous to mention, but among 
the first is personal contact with each 
District Governor and the possibility 
of a very clear understanding of his 
views of Extension Work in the Dis- 
trict. Then there is that splendid ad- 
vantage of exchange of ideas. On 
every one of the visits last year a new 
angle and a new view were obtained,— 
things tangible and helpful to ex- 
change with the next District Gov- 
ernor visited besides all the ideas 
brought back to the Extension Service 
Department at Headquarters to en- 
able us to co-operate with every Dis- 
trict Governor in the broadest sense 
of the word. 

There have been a few history-mak- 
ing points in this year’s work which 
are of interest. There is New York 
with its five Boroughs: at the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year there were 
clubs in three of these Boroughs 
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known as New York (Manhattan). 
the Bronx, and Brooklyn. During this 
year clubs have been organized in 
Long Island City (Borough of 
Queens), and Staten Island (Borough 
of Richmond). New York City is the 
only city that has the privilege under 
the Constitution and By-Laws of In- 
ternational Rotary, of more than one 
club and they were permitted to or 
ganize one club for each Borough du 
to the distinct community represented 
by each one. 

Arizona shared in aatory-making 
this year. It is one of the States tha 
has heretofore been represented by 
only one club and closed the year with 
four, as well as disclosing the fact, by 
the very organization of these three 
new clubs, that there are splendid 
prospects for as many more. New 
Hampshire was another State repr« 
sented by only one club, but boasting 
two at the end of this year. 

There are now only three 
States in the Union having but one 
club and in two of these States the 
prospect for at least a second clul 
looms on the horizon of the new year, 
while in the third it is hardly possib! 
to anticipate further clubs for some 
time. 

Minnesota distinguished itseli 
adding to Rotary the first club nan 
with only three letters—Ely. 

New history will be made this yea 
and the new kings will get the hon 
Without doubt when writing history 4 
year from now, it will be as great 
pleasure to write it as it is to report 
on last year’s work, by which two hu 
dred and ten new clubs were organ 
ized and Rotary given to just 
many communities in the U. 5 
Canada alone, that did not have 1! 
the beginning of the fiscal year jus! 
past. 

The following clubs have been 
liated with International since the 11s! 
published in THE Rotarian for 


other 


STATEN IsLAND, NEw YorK, | 
No. 916 

Special Representative, J. J. Go! 

of New York City; president, C’ 

A. Bruns; secretary, Charles \\ 

garty. > 

(Continued on page 48 











Motion Pictures for Boys 
(Continued from Page 25) 


nd of films which will please all members of the family 
d, if one can judge from crowded houses and satisfactory 
mments, they have succeeded. 

Such a plan consistently carried out will not bring the 

ililenium, but it will interest the growing boys in what the 
notion picture has of the fine joy of life. There are pic- 
‘ures and pictures, and this amusement agency has much fine 
naterial opening wide a door to a manhood which is worth 
vhile. ‘ 

Any assistance which the National Board of Review can 
render—both in furnishing lists of selected motion pictures 
and in learning of source from which they can be obtained— 
is at the service of any organization of Rotary. 


Rotary and the Commercial 
Organizations 
By ALAN C. MADDEN 


HE practical application of Rotary’s creed, “He 

profits most who serves best,” is predicated on 

capacity for the performance of good works. An 

ideaiism which does not express itself in everyday 
deeds is too often mere dreaming which gets the dreamer 
nowhere. Thus, the man who paints his fence with the 
thought that he is aiding in the beauutification of his 
village or city is at once an altruist and an egoist. 
He is a more useful citizen than the man who dreams 
about painting up the whole city and fails to paint 
anything. One reason for Rotary’s astonishing growth lies 
in the fact that it combines a worthwhile idealism with a 
program of homespun performance which make an appeal 
to the average business man who may have neither the time, 
nor the inclination, for the nuances of a philosophical idea. 
Briefly, Rotary as a philosophy works. Men of affairs em- 
brace it for that reason. 


HE individual business enterprise, grown to vast size, 

is almost always a monument to service. Service with 
a capital S is the motivating force which has driven it 
onward and upward toward the goal of a tremendous suc- 
cess. No man can flout the “He profits most who serves 
best” of Rotary when he looks thoughtfully about him and 
sees what the carrying out of that idea has meant in actual 


business practice. 


Ta Chamber of Commerce, with its larger member- 
ship, can furnish the manpower needed for furthering 
civic programs of all kinds. Rotary, with its picked men, 
trained for leadership, is in a position to furnish the cap- 
tains, lieutenants and sergeants. Many Rotary Clubs are 
doing this. In dozens of cities Rotary Clubs have taken 


out club memberships in their local commercial organiza- 


tion; nearly every individual Rotarian is a member of the 
larger body, and for every group of thirty or forty Chamber 
‘| Commerce men, there are to be called upon one or two 
Rotarians, trained in speaking and radiating enthusiasm, to 
lirect the group activities. 

Cities which are carrying out their civic enterprises 
ith the aid of machinery set up in this fashion are accom- 
ishing remarkable results. In cities where there is jeal- 
isy between the Rotarians and the commercial organiza- 
ion—and there are such cities—the efficiency of both 
rganizations is being seriously handicapped. It is encour- 
ging to note, however, that such cities are few in number, 

(Concluded on Page 53) 




















Stucco of Quality 


Fireproof—Waterproof—Resilient 






GUARANTEED PRODU 


TRADE MARK 





Beautifies, Protects and Lasts forYears 


ASBESTONE EVERLASTIC MAGNE- 
SITE STUCCO, the ideal exterior plaster 
for all classes of buildings, is impervious 
to heat and cold and can be applied in all 
seasons of the year. Driving rains cannot 
beat through ASBESTONE coated walls. 
Snow, hail, wind or scorching sun do not 
harm it in the least. 


ASBESTONE EVERLASTIC STUCCO 
is recognized by the leading architects and 
contractors of the world to be the best ex- 
terior wall plaster known to modern science, 
enduring, indestructible and unsurpassed 
for covering capacity. Large variety of 
artistic Stone Dash finishes to select from. 


Consult your local dealer; if he cannot sup- 
ply ASBESTONE, write direct for full 
particulars and samples. 


We Have an Attractive Dealers’ Proposition 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Franklyn R. Muller & Co. 


Franklyn R. Muller, Rotarian 


StuccoandCompositionFloor Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory: 
345 Madison Street 


Waukegan, Ill. 
Established 1906 
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National Bureau of Analysis 
Dept. R-7, Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Frank G. Soule, President, Rotarian 


‘Why Peo Die I Yo 
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The Kingis Dead! 


YORKTOWN, SASKATCHEWAN, CAN- 


ADA, CLus No. 917 
Special Representative, Harley 
Henry of Saskatoon; president, rane 
. Wilson; secretary Maurice Duncan. 


? 
® 


BROKEN Bow, NEBRASKA, CLUB 


No. 918 
Special Representative, George L. 
f Alliance; president, Emer- 
Arthur W. 


Griggs 


) 


son Ix. Purcell: secretary, 
Neville. 
®) 


Minnesota, CLus No. 919 

Special Representative, Herbert 
Warren of Duluth; president, Han- 
ford I’. Cox; secretary, Joe R. Med- 
lev. 


( LOOUI yr 


— 


QW) 


CONWAY, ARKANSAS, CLuB No. 920 


Special Representative, W. J. 
Parkes of Pine Bluff; president, Rob- 
ert L. Jetton; secretary, Clarence C. 
Roberts. 

(® 


\NAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, CLus No, 921 
Mackelvey 
president, 

Horace H. 


Special Representative, 
(). Robbins of Santa Ana; 
l’. H. Houck; secretary, 
Benjamin. 

® 

McMINNVILLE, OREGON, CLUB 

No. 922 


Special Representative, Wm. Stry- 
ker of McMinnville (ex-Rotarian of 
Livingston, Mont., Club); president, 
Wm. Stryker; secretary, Tom R. Par- 
sons, 


® 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


CLus No. 923 
Special Representative, Ed. Grand 
of Ottawa; president, ]. Rodd McCul 
lough; secretary, Cliff E. Bissell. 
®) 
GEORGIA, CLuB No. 924 
Mays 


Jemison ; 


[HOMASVILLE, 
Special Representative G. C. 

of Albany; president, J. B. 

secretary, E. R. Jerger. 


(®) 


\EARTINSBURG, West VIRGINIA, CLUB 
No. 925 


Special Representative, Richard As- 
pinall of Buckhannon (district gov- 
ernor) president, A. C. Nadenbousch ; 


secretary, Clyde E. Smith. 


® 
\USTRALIA, CLuB No. 926 


Special Commissioners, James W. 
Davidson of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
Layton Ralston of Halifax, 


SYDNEY, 
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Long Live the King!! 
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Nova Scotia; information received by 
cable—records not yet received at Chi- 


cago. 
® 


WASHINGTON C. H., Onto, CLus 
No. 927 


Special Representative, Willard \. 
Swartzbaugh, assisted by A. R. Wolfe, 
hoth of Chillicothe ; president, Merrick 
IX. Hitchcock; secretary, Clarencé F. 
Craig. 

® 


Texas, CLus No. 928 


Special Representative, E. H. Bus 
sey of Longview; president, Gus. S 
Blankenship ; secretary, Geo. William 
son. 


JACKSONVILLE, 


® 
St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
CLus No. 929 
Special Representative, 
Turnbull of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
president, Canon L. W. B. Broughall ; 
secretary, H. B. Burgoyne. 
® 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
No. 930 
Special Representative, Emmett E 
Bailey of Oil City; president, George 
Jobson ; secretary, E. T. Stevenson 
® 
WINSTED, CONNECTICUT, 
No. 931 


Special Representative, 


Robert 


FRANKLIN, CLus 


CLUB 


George L 


Ross of Torrington; president, Albert 
D. Hart; secretary, Oliver J. Purnell 
® 


PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 
No. 932 

Special Representative, Maxwell G 
Mayo of Erie; president, Frank P 


MEADVILLE, 


Miller; secretary, William W. Irwin 
® 
. CrystaL Fats, MICHIGAN, CLUB 


No. 933 


Special Representative, John Doell« 


of Marquette; president, R. Bradley 
Webb; secretary, George A. Brother: 
ton. 


® 
Texas, CLus No. 934 
Special Representative Ira D 
Brown of Wichita Falls; president, ! 
lL. Hardin; secretary, H. S. Black. 


CHILDRESS, 


® 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, CLI 
No. 935 
Special Representative, John \\ 


Fox of Charlotte; president, Williar 
Atha Thomas; secretary, Charles Ed 
ward Hope. 








CENTRO, CALIFORNIA, CLUB 
No. 936 


ecial Representative, Carl H. 
bron of San Diego; president, 
Stewart Ross; secretary, Otto L. 


on. 
® 
RSICANA, TEXAS, CLuB No. 937 
special Representative, M. P. Cald- 
| of Fort Worth; president, C. C. 
erts; secretary, Jim B. Robinson. 
® ; 
fayLor, Texas, CLus No. 938 
Special Representatives, Hal M. 
<« and Garland B. Foscue, both of 
\Vaco, Texas; president, C. O. Daliet ; 
etary, C. W. Morford. 


® 


;kUNSWICK, GEoRGIA, CLuB No, 939 
Special Representatives, Gratz Dent 
nd Ford Fuller, both of Savannah ; 
president, George H. Smith; secre- 
tary, Fred G. Warde. 
® 
Live Oak, Fioripa, CLus No. 940 
Special Representative, Wm. G. 
ager of Valdosta, Georgia ; president, 
Geo. F. Allison; secretary, C. H. Ted- 
cle r 
® 
KEokuK, lowa, CLuB No. 941 
Special Representative Clarence C. 
Martin of Fort Madison; president, J. 
\lbert Kiedaisch; secretary, Beverly 
B. Hobbs. 


® 


Bryan, Texas, Crus No. 942 


Special Representative, Bishop C. S. 
Quin of Houston; president, Thomas 
K. Lawrence; secretary, Oak McKen- 


® 


\IONONGAHELA, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 
No. 943 
Representative, J. Mac. 
Washington; president, 
'rank Bebout; secretary, John S C. 


Special 


lones’. of 


ierron. 
® 
IKEYSER, West VirRGINIA, CLUB 
No. 944 
Special Representative, Chas. C. 


obb of Fairmont; president, Dr. \W. 
Babb; secretary, G. H. Reynolds. 


® 
INERD, MINNESOTA, CLUB No. 945 


{ 


special Representative, Walter H. 
ke of Minneapolis; president, 
irry F. Michael; secretary, Walter 
Wieland. 


® 

‘ORT CHESTER, NEw York, Crue 
No. 946 

pecial Representative, 

ney of White Plains; 


Wm. L. 


president, 























this past year. 


hour. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 





OR over ten years Champion 
Spark Plugs have been ¢giv- 

ing the greatest spark plug 

service,—for the least money. 


The use of the very best 1 a- 
terials, combined with the 
highest type of skilled work- 
manship and efficient quantity 
production methods, insure 
Champion dependable spark 
plugs at the lowest prices. 


Over 32,000,000 were sold 


New World’s Record 
with “Champions” 


On April 22nd, at Daytona, 
Fla., the Roamer, epuipped 
with Champion Spark Plugs, 
made a new world’s stock chas- 
sis record,—105.1 miles per 


Champion Heavy Stene - 
Champion Regulars - - 90 
Champion X_ - 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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William R. 
Moreau. 
R 
ABERDEEN, Mississippi, CLUB 
No. 947 


Special Representative, Hillrie M. 
Quin of Meridian; president, Paul T. 


Graves; secretary, ]. Acker Rogers. 


R) 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA, CLUB 


No. 948 


Special Representative, William Ru- 
fus McCord of Harrisburg; president, 
Walter C. Stephens ; secretary, George 


W. Line. 


R) 


WAHPETON, NortH Dakota, CLUB 
No. 949 


Special Representative, Jas. Gaffney 
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Bull; secretary, Henry L. 





of Fargo; president, R. ( MeClin 
tock ; secretary, V. C. Fandel. 
= 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, CLUB 
No. 950 
Special Commissioners, Jame \\ 


Davidson of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
and J. Layton Ralston of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia: information received by 
cable—records not yet received at Chi 
Cago 


R 


JOHANNESBURG, SouTH AFrRIcA, CLUB 
No. 951 
Special Representative, Edward C 
Fisher of Pittsburgh, Pennsy 
president, Hubert Hosken se 
P. V. Store 


iVallla , 


retary, 
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HE APRONALL is a conveniently use- 

ful garment, of suitable material, serv- 
ing every purpose of overalls, and more; doing 
just as much as coveralls, and cooler. Itisan 
apron absolutely controlled. Easily and quickly 
slipped on, Just one button, then tie theapron- 
string. Onesize forall. Adjustable for stout 
or slim, short or tall, Comfortably cool. Gives 
every protection. Easily and quickly folded in- 
to asmall rolland requires but little room in the 
auto pocket. Made for the business man who 
does emergency work with his car, or other 
work, because he has a chance, wants to and 
likes to. 

Every man has a hobby and wants to work 
it out without soiling or spoiling his clothes. 
The illustrations tell their own story, showing 
a few of the many uses to which the 


PRONAL 


(Patent Applied For) 


may be put. Those who like to work in the 
garden or around their own car will find it 
equally desirable and convenient. 

Protects the trousers, the entire front and 
the sleeves; leaves the back open foreasyaction. 
Cool and comfortable. The APRO L isone 
of the many valuabie products of the Burling- 
ton Blanket Company factory. It measures up 
to our standard of value and quality. We want 
every automobile owner to have one of these 
emergency garments as a try-out. Just to 
introduce it we are offering the readers of this 
magazine a special bargain with a premium 
as indicated below. We will ship one pair 
APRONALLS by parcel post conveniently 
encased anywhere in the United States under 
this introductory plan. 


Keep Clean, Cool and Comfortable 
While You Work 


After your Job i is finished you will want to 
polish your shoes before etting into your car or 
returning to business, and | oe this purpose another 
very useful article, the Burlington Shoe Polisher will 
be found very convenient and service able. This article 
measures up to Burlington quality and is the product 
of our factory. You may have one of the Burlington 
Shoe Polishers without cost, just as a premium with 
your order for one pair of APRONALLS, price$2.00. 
You know what it costs to clean your clothes. You 
know the advantage and the pleasing effect of polished 
shoes. Before we supply the trade through our regu- 
lar established channe Is, we are offering the consum- 
er, for introductory purposes, this special bargain. 

Price of the Shoe Polisher alone is 25 cents post- 
paid; price of the APRONALL is $2.00. Order 
— now and you get the Shoe Polisher free. 
Address 


Burlington Blanket Company 
Burlington, Wis. 


We also manufacture the famous Stay-On 
Burlington Blankets for horses and 
cattle. Thirty years “at it,” 
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EuFrauta, ALABAMA, CLuB No. 952 


George H. 


Special Representative, 
H. Mer- 


Cox of Troy; president, W. 
rill; secretary, P. A. Sapp. 


® 


Ety, Minnesota, CLius No. 953 

Special Representative, William 
West of Virginia; president, George 
T. Ayres; secretary, Lewis J. White. 


® 


Detta, Cotorapo, CLuB No. 954 

Special Representative, Prof. R. E. 
Tope of Grand Junction; president, 
Mortiner Stone; secretary, John W, 
Davis. 


® 


BEEVILLE, Texas, CLuB No. 955 
Special Representative, John Black 
Hudson of Victoria; president, Rev. 
E. H. Hudson; secretary, Earl B. 
Hunt. 
® 


North Dakota, CLuB 
No. 957 

Special Representative, William 
Roy Hilton of Jamestown; president, 
Edgar A. Pray; secretary, David 5. 
Ritchie. 


VALLEY City, 


Club 





PLAINVIEW, Texas, CLup, No. 956 
Special Representative, H. C. Pip- 
kin of Amarillo; president, J. C. An- 
derson, Jr.; secretary, Guy A. Gibbs. 
® 
BoNHAM, TEXAS, CLuB No. 958 
Special Representatives, Tom \. 
Scott and Lester Dawley of Paris: 
president, Ralph A. Risser, Jr.; secre- 
tary, Charles Inglish. 
® 


ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, Ciup 
No. 959 

Special Representative, J. Perrin 

Thompson of Columbia ; president, \\. 

Eugene Atkinson; secretary, Henry R. 


Sims. 
® 


PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA, 
No. 960 


Special Representative, Hugh M 
Allardt of Fresno; president, John T 
Fuller; secretary, John Carr. 


® 
WELLSVILLE, New York, Cup 
No. 961 
Special Representative, Justin B 
Bradley of Hornell; president, Dr. E 


Vinton Sherar; secretary, Frank M 
Wall. 


Ciur 


Notes 
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a joyous party, who taxed the ca- 
pacity of the homes they visited 
by weight of numbers. Twenty 
homes were included in each district, 
and when the last had been. visited 
and all the Rotarians in the vicinity 
collected into one party, the “gangs” 
moved on to the houses where the 
final gatherings of the evening were 
staged. They eventually congregated 
at five of these different parties, were 
regaled with refreshment, and then 
the whole assemblage descended upon 
the home of Alderman G. H. Web- 
ster, where the remainder of the eve- 
ning was spent. President Fred Os- 
borne and Mrs. Osborne were two 
busy people during the evening, pay- 
ing official visits to every minor gath- 
ering and afterwards taking part in 
the festivities at Rotarian Webster’s 
home. It is estimated that some 4,000 
individual calls were made, not to 
mention the parties at the various 
houses, and today every Rotarian 
family is well acquainted with every- 
body connected with the club. 


® 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa—The Ro- 
tary Club has gotten back of the plan 
to give all boys the privilege of play- 
grounds in different parts of the city 
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and have employed a coach to direct 
athletic activities during the school 
vacation period. The city has agreed 

to share in the expense of equipment 
which it is estimated will cost $550.00 

The city park is to be made the major 
playground with minor auxiliaries 11 
several other parts of the city. 





WASHINGTON — I‘ 


tn 
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BELLINGHAM, 
give each member an eepeetantty 
get a speech off his chest at some t! 
during the year, a lottery system has 
been inaugurated by the new adminis- 
tration of the Club. At each meet! 
two names are drawn from a box i 
the victims are called upon at the next 
luncheon to talk for two and one-hal! 
minutes on some phase of their | 
ness. 

The club celebrated Mother’s Da) 
by having nineteen mothers of the 22 
members. as their guests of hor 
Each mother was presented wit! 4 
beautiful corsage bouquet, introdu 
to the club, and entertained with 
appropriate program. 
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PitrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—The 
Rotary Club has moved back to the 
place of its birth and early triumphs, 
viz., the Fort Pitt Hotel. The club 
offices as well as the weekly luncheon 
quarters are now at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel and all visiting Rotarians are 
bidden welcome. The new program 
for the four club meetings of each 
month are: first meeting to be de- 
voted to club affairs; second meeting, 
to the home; third meeting, to the 
city, and fourth meeting, to the na- 
tion. The Rotarians as individuals are 
greatly interested in the musical educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh’s public school chil- 
dren and are placing pipe organs for 
concert work in the auditoriums of 
the various high schools. 


® 


West PaLm Beacu, FLoripa—The 
West Palm Beach Rotarians decided 
that they wanted to become better ac- 
quainted with the neighboring Rotary 
Clubs, so twenty Rotarians and their 
ladies took a motor trip, visiting the 
Rotary Clubs of Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, Lakeland, Orlando, Sanford and 
Daytona en route. 





PittspurGc, Kansas—Having been 
authorized to spend $4,000 or approx- 
imately that amount, in putting over 
the organization of a Boy Scout pro- 
gram in their city, the Rotary Club 
board of directors is busy getting 
things lined up for a systematic cam- 
paign. The first move was that of 
writing to the Boy Scout headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, asking that Ber- 
nie Goodrum be appointed scout ex- 
ecutive for Pittsburg. As planned 
now, patrols of twenty-four boys will 
be organized in each of the fourteen 
churches, making a membership to 
start of 336 boys. The number of 
patrols in each church could later be 
increased to five or ten, to suit the 
membership of the church. 


® 


Mount CarMEL, ILLinoris—The 
Rotary Club recently held two excep- 
tionally good meetings, the first their 
regular monthly Ladies’ Night, the 
second their first “Farmers’ Night.” 
On Ladies’ Night the boys surprised 
their girls by bringing down the Vin- 
cennes Rotary Club, and having them 
present their original play, The Hen 
Roost Rotary Club. The report is 
that this play is a scream, original, 
well balanced and the “‘octette” makes 
real music. Forty farmers were the 
guests of honor at the “Farmers’ 
Night” meeting where they got better 
acquainted with the “city fellows” and 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 550 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 







O -amt< O - aux: C9 am 














Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts 
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After the Edinburgh 


Convention 
You will be more interested than ever in British Rotary 
Keep Yourself in Touch by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” | 


The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. Jennings. 





By placing your advertisement in ‘The Rotary Wheel,” you 
will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Hon’y Sec’y British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Distinctive Dependable Sight Seeing 


Royal Blue Line 


MOTOR TOURS 


New York, from Hotel McAlpin 
Boston, from Hotel Brunswick 





Every day 

in the year ) Washington, from Hotel Raleigh 
Philadelphia, from 1208 Chestnut St. 

November to April—Havana, Cuba—From Plaza Hotel 


W. E. DREW, Rotarian 
Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 


Write for Map and Guide of Above Cities. 
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STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 





Private Academy in the East. 


ment Academies or Business. 


spring waters. High moral tone. 


by our tutorial system. 
years old. 
Charges $600. 





Box N 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Boys from 13 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Govern- 


1,600 feet above sea-level; dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, pro- 
verbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral 
Parental discipline. 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
sively equipped gymnasyim, swimming pool and athletic park. 
sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes 
of culture and refinement only desired. 
Standards and traditions high. 
$375,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 

Illustrated catalogue free. 


Rotarian THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., Principal 


Largest 





Military training 
Fine, shady lawns, expen- 
All manly 
Personal individual instruction 
Academy sixty 
fire-proof. 
Address 


STAUNTON, KABLE STATION, VA. 
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CKLERS 


Collection Notices 
n 
Goodwill Builders 


Quality Reminders—Attractive, 
Constructive and Courteous. 


Al — 250 in Book — $1.50 





i NDOUBTEDLY this matter has 
been overlooked. An early reply 


will be greatly appreciated. 





B2 — 250 in Book — $1.50 





'Y| OUR attention is called to the 
m8 above, which has been standing 
for a long time. An immediate pay- 
ment is greatly desired. 





iM—4 Bks. $6.00 2M-—8 Bks. $10.00 


Delivered Postage Prepaid 
May we send you samples of other kinds. 
Order Today 


SS. Stickies Ce 


nue 








Chicago 





ROTARIAN PAPER HATS | 


Tissue Paper Garlands and Decorations 


In National Colors Now Ready 
for Immediate Shipments 





Our Rotarian Hat, made with white band gold edge and 
embossed, tissue crown and the emblem blue and gold wheel 
with white letters, die-cut and embossed. Per Gross $10.00 





Paper Hats for All Kinds of Celebrations 


Write for Catalogue 


THE BEISTLE COMPANY, Shippensburg, Pa. 
18 Burd Street. 


Manufacturers of Card-board Novelties and 
Tissue Paper Decorations for all Holidays 


Wholesale Dealer and Export Accounts Solicited 











BETTER 


1921 can only be a big year for the 
man who puts forth honest, concen- 
trated effort along the linesfor which he 
is best fitted. There are 65% misfits 
in some organizations and Mr. Em- 
ployer wonders why production is lost. 


During the past seventeen years we 
have placed over 300,000 people with 
over 35,000 of the best firms on all 
parts of the globe. 


1408 REPUBLIC BLDG. 





BUSINESS 


Call or write fer particulars 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
J. 0 Craig, President (Retarian) 


MR. EMPLOYER, if you are looking 
for a high-grade EXECUTIVE, AC- 
COUNTANT, CLERK, SALESMAN 
or TECHNICAL MAN, you should 
try our FREE SERVICE. 


MR. MAN, if you are seeking a 
BETTER FUTURE you should get in 
touch with us TODAY. We have 
dozens of positions for EXECUTIVES, 
BOOKKEEPERS, SALESMEN, 
CLERKS, and TECHNICAL MEN. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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listened to a masterful address by Ro- 
tarian John Dyer of Vincennes. The 
meeting was a big success and every 
invited guest expressed himself as 
anxious for a second invitation. Since 
this meeting, the Rotarians have heard 
rumors that the farmers are planning 
a country picnic and intend to ask the 
club as their guests, in return. This 
is ample evidence that good feelings 
and good fellowship have been estab- 
lished. And at last but not least the 
Mount Carmelites thrust their thumbs 
thru their suspenders and inform the 
world that they have held thirteen 
consecutive 100% meetings. 


® 


BESSEMER, ALABAMA—A very help- 
ful innovation in the Rotary Club has 
been the election of an_ official 
“Squidge.” It is the duty of this 
official to do all the worrying for the 
club. When a problem or argument 
promises to get tiresome or unpleas- 
ant, the presiding officer refers it to 
“Squidge,’ who promptly files and 
forgets it. 

® 


Seymour, INpIANA—The Seymour 
Rotary Club is alert for better ways 
of conducting their meetings and mak- 
ing them interesting so when the May 
entertainment committee heard that a 
new submarine telephone cable was in 
operation between New York and Ha- 
vana, Cuba, they called up Mario 
MacBeath, Secretary of the Havana 
Club and asked him to address the 
Seymour Club. He agreed and the 
address was given to a full house. 

® 

Houston, Texas— The _ Rotary 
Club secured some splendid publicity 
recently when the Houston Chronicle 
published in its rotogravure section 
the pictures of the newly elected offi- 
cers for the year 1921-1922. 


® 


Patm Beacu, FLoripa—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Rotary Club, 
ways of advertising the city were dis- 
cussed and it was declared that one o1 
the best methods is for every Rotarian 
to become a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


® 


DAVENPORT, lowa—The Rotarians 
and their wives turned out over three 
hundred strong in response to the in- 
vitation of retiring President J. EF. 
Krouse to a Garden Party at his farm 
on the outskirts of the city, recently. 
Secretary “Deacon” White, who has 

(Continued on page 54)" 








Rotary and the Commercial 
Organizations 
(Continued from Page 47) 


the credit of both Rotarians and trade organization men 
be it said. 


E PROFITS most who serves best,” whether it be 

in a private or public enterprise ; and both service 
and profit are measured solely by the individual’s power to 
extend himself by cooperation wifh other individuals. The 
idealism, the loyalty, the desire-to-serve as developed by 
Rotary, are the very breath of life to the commercial organ- 
ization which is fortunate enough to be able to call upon the 
Rotarians at will. And to Rotary itself there comes a 
distinct benefit from this contact. The club is strengthened 
by the growing power of accomplishment, and the individual 
Rotarian, usually an intensely practical individual, finds a 
surer justification for his belief in Rotary as he sees it 
bring about desired improvements and bettered conditions 
thru the extension of its principles. 


The: Chamber of Commerce, or similar organization, is 
Rotary’s opportunity, and vice versa. Worked out along 
the lines of mutual helpfulness, “He profits most who serves 
best” is a veritable dynamo which will drive the wheels of 
progress at maximum speed for the individual, the city in 
which he lives, and command the liberal support of all 
classes of citizens. 


Competition in Attendance 
(Continued from Page 42) 




















Dad +6 
| | 1 - o.: 
| si a = a0 
}sh}2 | 2.) 85 | fe 
Name of Governor a5 Z ‘ad £3 é g Z & 
[Ow/O8!| e% | of | O52 
| se; 3s) so | ses | ses 
z \oa} oe] 8S | $35 | oud 
FE SERA ee | 26) 2e| 26 | <40 | z&8 
| | | | 
19 John E. Davies............ 15 | 0 | 74.08 / 89.08 | 15 
21 iB. &. Semuner..,......... 25 | 0 | 48.16 | 88.22 25 
23 ‘Leslie S. Everts.. soeveep On |. ©) Soe 87.71 31 
22 |Nelson G. Pike........... | 22 | ©O | 100.50 | 87.55 22 
17 |Everett W. Hill...........| 70 | 0| 66.65|87.47 | 70 
16 |William Coppock. ......-| 58 | 0 | 55.19 | 83.91 57 
18 |H. J. Lutcher Stark. .| 43 0 | 72.65 | 83.40 43 
S Wee Ge te | 43 0 62.51 | 82.17 41 
11 Walter E. Pittsford........ 49 | 0 65.07 | 80.65 49 
20 |Ralph E. Bristol..........| 27 | 0 57.00 | 79.61 27 
9 (Ray , a ee ee oo 74.42 | 78.928 27 
13 |Chas. W. Bailey Se ane ..| 20 | O | 85.48 | 78.921 20 
14 |H. Kemp Toney. “| 35) 0 | 67.70 | 78.71 34 
15 James H. Kaye.. ae .| 45 | 2 64.14 | 78.38 43 
4 |H. G. Stanton........ ...| 388 | O | 120.86 | 76.14 36 
6 Richard Aspinall......... | 34/1 O 72.47 | 76.11 32 
3 |Chas. Lee Reynolds......| 32 | 0 91.18 | 76.02 | 31 
10 Sam H. Squire........ ..| 42 1 | 94.46 | 75.56 7 
12 E. 8) SS eee ee | 46 | 3 71.34 | 75.27 42 
1 ‘Fred te eemom... .....:1° © 0 | 68.58 | 75.16 6 
7 |Lewis W. Perrin......... 45] 2 | 62.54 | 74.28 41 
2 \Forrest J. Perkins...... .| 40 0 | 75.35 | 72.52 33 
5 |John F. Rudisill..........| 43 | 1 | 76.00 | 72.30 40 
Total number of districts reporting 23 
Total number of districts not reporting Bt a 
Total number of affiliating clubs (30 April, 1921) 884 
Total number of clubs reporting. . tian. 824 | 
Total number of clubs not sepenting, 9 
Total number of clubs reporting no mectines held. 0 


Total number of clubs at large and in the British Isles og 
I Sina Cains nin dt 5 Sig BR DAWRT CS 0 caine es 51 


Total number of ike senevting average per cent of 60 or 
WR esc eo ogee Avis Simiecs eye ar _.. 802 


Average per cent of districts in U. S. pee Conade 79.91 
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DELICIOUS 
REFRESHING 


SORE aA a ee Ree 


The Little Iown that grows Big Men 


It doesn’t take a 
taxi or a trolley car 
to cross it 


Be ad 
You don’t need an 


elevator to reach its 
top stories 





They all go . 
to the corner 
drug store 
But there’s where 


they get up early in the morning 
od 


There’s where good old human 
nature shapes the destiny of the 
nation 

Bad 


There’s where they elect presi 
dents 
Bd 


There’s where big inen come 


from 
of 


There’s where they all go to the 
corner drug store, where Coca 
Cola stands out in clear relief for 
what it is—the straight line be 
tween wholesome thirst and de 
licious and refreshing  satisfac- 
tion 


Bd 


The Little Ameri- 
can Town. 











When ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’ pitches 


Drink 


July, 1921, 


Coca-Cola was a favorite bever- 
age when towns that have grown 
big were little towns. 


sa 


Coca-Cola became a national fa- 
vorite because it was created to 
please taste and satisfy thirst. 


ww 


Sweet with the 
natural, nutritious 
sweetness of pure 
cane sugar 





‘They also serve 
who only stand 


and wait Its distinct flavor 


a perfect blend 


of choicest savors 
Ad 


Appealing to the eye with the 
rich, dark amber color of caramel 
and the lively bubbles of pure, 
sparkling water that come to 
a bead at the top 


ad 


Coca-Cola is an 
inimitable com 
bination of good 
things that na 
ture has made 
good in the sun 
shine of nine 
different climes, 
nine different 
countries, that is 
poured into a single glass and 
placed before you, wherever you 
may be when you answer the call 
of thirst 





g€ 


it seasy to see 
who buys 






DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga 
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Flowers for the Summer-time 


"THE success of a summer dance, a porch party or any other occasion, 

depends much upon having a profusion of flowering plants, palms 
and foliage. 
Rotary Florists everywhere hvae what you want to make “affairs” perfectly 
enjoyable as well as social successes from the excellence of their appointments. 
They can plan your decorations from the simplest to the most elaborate 
and at very reasonable cost, renting you the decorations for the occasion; 
delivering, placing and removing them witha minimum of time and trouble. 
And don’t forget that if you want to contribute to the success of social 
functions given by your out-of-town friends—your local Rotary Florist 
will be on the job. 

Rotary Florists Everywhere 


July Birthday Flower: Larkspur—Ardent Attachment 


~ “¢ 


“% _-~ 1 Myers Patent 


























/ Nov.24'03 - Dac.i7"18 
JRE . “The Label Sticks — 
ang Its Part of the Box” 
2 ! Wa 
fy Pee FOR DRUGGISTS— 
$379 These ointment boxes solve labeling 
—-§ | 323 3 troubles, save time, speed up store 
ee, 4 $i | service and please customers. Use 
ES them for prescription work: for your 
MTT? = standard ointments. Sold by all 
Ps a 7" i Wholesale Drug and Sundry Houses. 
ats , Made by 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 
Rotarian John H. Booth, President 











CP. 


In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. a ae 
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OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


=Sy= The Torch Press 


U. S. Flags—~All Sizes—Qualities and 





i Cedar Rapids, lowa Prices. Badges and Banners. 

As : Send for catalog. 

6 Fine Book and GEO. LAUTERER CO. 

ly Catalogue Printing 222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Club Notes 


(Continued from Page 52) 





HE PROFITS MOST WHO SERVES BES! 


MAKE YOUR ATTENDANCE A HABIT 








ere “ 
Sr Sete Mamie. texte 7. 





The Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. attendance 
board. The black slides illustrated shift 
between twosmall screws. On the left of 
the space in which the slides operate is 
the word ‘‘Present.’’ The slides cover up 
this word opposite the name of each 
member and as the members come in to 
luncheon they push the slide to the right, 
thereby exposing the word ‘‘Present”’, 
which checks themin. The slides of the 
absent members are not moved which 
indicates their absence. All the names 
are arranged alphabetically. 


just completed his eighth year of per- 
fect attendance at the club, and who is 
the club’s delegate to Edinburgh, was 
featured. Beautiful electrically lighted 
Japanese lanterns illuminated the 
scene. The program concluded with 
refreshments, and President Krouse’s 
prediction that there would be moon- 
shine until midnight was fulfilled. 


® 


Ottumwa, lowa—The Rotarians 
and Kiwanians are completing a joint 
drive for funds for the Boy Scouts 
and Camp Fire girls for the coming 
year. 

® 


GREENSBORO, NorTH CAROLINA— 
The Rotary Club recently had a High 
School Athletics Night. Honor guests 
were the victorious Greensboro High 
School boys in the South Atlantic 
High School Track Meet held at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama. Before the dinner, 
exhibition events were presented on 
the Country Club greens by the Track 
Team. In the entrance hall of the 
club there was a “before and after” 
exhibit, the trophies won by the High 
School before the days of Community 
support and the magnificent lot won 
during the past year since the Rotary 
Club and other organizations have 
taken an interest in the boys. Ad- 
dresses on athletics and the value of 
community support in sports "were 
given, 











CALIFORNIA—The Ro- 


BERKELEY, 
were entertained recently by 
; of the public schools. There 


.s music by a school band, talks by 
‘inior high school pupils, etcetera. 
The meeting gave the Rotarians a 
| opportunity to meet the 
itizens of tomorrow. 


® 


nt CLEMENS, Micu1cAN—Re- 

President Bill Quackenbush was 
sented with a diamond-studded 
tary button as a reward for his 
capable stewardship since the club 
was organized a year ago. 

\ large delegation of Rotarians and 
their families attended a picnic staged 
by the ninth district at the Michigan 
\oricultural College under the shadow 
of the state capitol. 


® 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINoIs—Just as soon 
as the new international president is 
elected at Edinburgh, Albert Eisner, 
delegate of the Champaign Rotary 
Club, will present him with a letter 
from the club inviting him to attend 
the annual inter-city meet at Cham- 
on Saturday, October 22nd. 
This will be “Rotary Day” on Illinois 
field at the University of Illinois, when 

Universities of Illinois and Wis- 
consin will battle in football. For 
two years State Rotarians have gath- 
ered at Champaign to attend a foot- 
ball game, visit the University and 
rticipate in the big Rotary dinner 
at night. On each occasion the inter- 
national president has been a guest 

hosts are taking time by the 


naior 
aign 


forelock to make sure of the presence 
of the incoming leader. 


Osweco, New Yorx—tThis new 
‘lub has just had the pleasure of its 
first inter-city meeting. They were the 
guests of the Waverly Club recently 
and are unanimous in their opinion 
that they derived more of the true 
otary spirit from that meeting than 
from any one thing since their affilia- 
Tho only a youngster them- 
selves, a goodly delegation of Oswego 
Rotarians were present at the institu- 
tion of the new Endicott, N. Y., Club, 
and proceeded to take the new club 
under their wing. 


® 


OKLAHOMA—At a_ recent 
luncheon, the Rotarians put on as a 
stunt, a burlesque meeting of Interna- 
tional Rotary officials, together with 
representatives from many foreign 
Kot Clubs. Crawford McCul- 
ugh, loyal Canadian subject, put in 
ug plea for the abolition of Irish 
stew, which was hotly resented by the 
‘ntative of the Dublin Club. 
he president of the Tokyo, Japan, 
\iub gave a very able address, which, 
unfortunately, was in his native 
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Sterling Motor Busses owned by Bingaman & Reynolds, Reading, Pa. 


ee é 





Mr. Bingaman is a Rotarian. 





WORM-DRIVEN 
1% ton, 2 ton, 2% ton, 31% ton and 5 ton 


CHAIN-DRIVEN 


5 ton and 7/4 ton 


Write for catalog and *‘Proof 
of Performance” Bulletins 
Rotarians : 
Frank Luick, Gen'l Mgr., Milwaukee 
A. C. Bergman, Sales Mgr.. New York 
L. F. Hobbs, Distr., Norfolk 





O matter what your business may be, if you 

have real hauling to do, there is a Sterling” 
of the right capacity, 
ment to handle it efficiently and economically. 
Sterling engineers know, 
perience, what is demanded of motor transports 
and Sterling trucks are designed and built to 


meet those demands. 


speed and body equip 


through years of ex 








| STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Vardon, Ray, Hagen 


Prominent professionals who 
use and endorse Monel 

. { ‘HE perfection of play of these 

masters is dependent as much on 
the uniform balance, weight and feel 
of their clubs as anything else. With 
Monel clubs these distinctions are 
taken for granted. Monel clubs never 
rust or corrode. Grass and dirt accumulations 
are simply wiped off. As Ray says: ‘Why grind 
away a club head cleaning rust, when you can 
get a favorite model in Monel—-a metal that 
never rusts. 

Burke stocks the authentic club head models 
of these famous players or can fill specifications 
as to length, whip, etc., in com; sletely shafted 
cluhs. 

The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy, 67% nickel, 28% copper and 5% other 


metals--produced by The International Nickel 
Company. 

The Burke Grand Prize Ball is gaining favor 
everywhere. 
ance make it an 


Its true flight and great endur- 

absolute leader. In their 
ability to stand up under 
a thousand bruisin 
strokes, through roun 
after round, these Burke 
Grand Prize Balls set a 
new endurance record. If 
you want a ball that will 
be as clean and unmarked 
at the 18th hole as when 
you first teed it up, insist 
on Burke. 

THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, Newark, Ohio 


are sole distributors of Monel golf clubs as fabricated 
by The Monel Metal Products Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 














you desire a re- 
presentative or branch 
office in this territory? 


Manufacturers! 
If you do, write fully 





to The New England Sales Service, Drawer 543, 
New London, Conn. 
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THE B E LT rein 


THE BELT WITH THE 
COMFORT FEATURE 


Buckles of smartest design 


Fin iy aaa J be lt Q mbodying 
ILthereouisttes of sty 
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THIS ISA 
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PRODUCT 
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CUSTER CARS 


Electrically Operated 
Charged from Lamp Socket 





Children’s Auto... .$198.00 
Invalid’s Car . 290.00 
2 Passenger Adult.. 390.00 
Factory Truck . 350.00 
Factory to User, $25 00 with 
order; balance C. 0. I $19 38.00 


CUSTER SeCIAL YY CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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What Rotarians 
Say About 


SEES -ALL Mirror 


1. Oil City, Pa.: “I am immensely 
pleased with the Mirror. Instead of 
being an eyesore, it 1s an ornament 
car, and is a most prac- 

useful device.” 


to any 

tical and 

2. Niagara Falls, N. Y.: “Mirror 

is a wonder, cannot say enough for 
: 

it. 


3. Roanoke, Va.: “To say that I 
enjoy the Mirror is saying the least. 
I consider it a safety appliance that 
every owner of a closed car should 
have. I shall certainly recommend 
it. 


4. From a Used Car Dealer, Se 
attle: “A fellow brought in his car 
to sell us, but he would not sell the 
Mirror with it. It was one of your 


Sees-All.” 


Rotarians Can Try It 
Two Weeks Free 


Just send the coupon and the Sees-All 
Mirror will come to you postpaid. If you 
don’t like it, send it back. Dealers and 


f 
I 


jobbers, write 


SEES-ALL MFG. CO., Seattle 
Ed. Kennard, Pres. SEES-ALL Mfg. Co. 


1810 Westlake Ave., Seattle. 
Alright, Ed, I'll try y yur Sees-All Mirror 


or proposition. 


for two weeks. If I like it I will send you a check 
$3.75; otherwise I will return it t 
Name 
Address 
CAD senses 
Open Car ( ) Closed Car ( ) 








TAGS OF EVERY KIND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





PUT YOUR 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS 
UP TO US 
OUR BUSINESS 
IS MAKING TAGS 
THAT WILL 
DELIVER THE GOODS 





Modesty--not to mention Space 

compels us to refrain from enumerating the 1001 

different styles, colors and qualities of TAGS we 

manufacture--it would take a full page to do that 

and Jennings wants more money for a page 

than the boss has appropriated for the purpose. 
BUT! 

FOR REAL PERSONAL TAG SERVICE 
Don't fail to call 
ON-PFPOR-—or-—-UP 
W. A. WARD ~—E. M. ANDERSON W. P. CONLIN 


on/0aao NEWARK PITTSBURG 


Or Any of Our Sales Offices in All Leading Cities 
American Tag Compan 
FA votes y 
6136-6153 S. STATE ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





| MAREING 
ano 


PRICE TAGs 





j 
a 


123-126 SUSSEX AVE 
NEWARK, FB. J. 
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tongue, but was, nevertheless, mighty 
eloquent. Talks were made by repre- 
sentatives of the Rotary Clubs of 
Paris, Edinburgh, London and Ha- 
vana (who took exception to the acts 
of our Mr. Volstead) and all went 
smoothly until Bob Timmons and 
Everett Hill got into an argument as 
to which had made the best governor 
of the 17th District. This uproar, for 
a time, threatened to break up the 
meeting, until Pete Snedecor, presid- 
ing, recalled to their minds they were 
first of all Rotarians, reminded them 
of “service above self,’ and every- 
thing ended happily. The real Craw- 
ford McCullough and Bob Timmons 
were present as guests of the club and 
thus had this wonderful opporttinity 
to hear themselves as others hear 
them. They undoubtedly got many 
points that had never occurred to 
them before. 





new 


Kansas—The 
president, Milt Hawkinson, pulled a 
rather clever stunt when after being 
presented the gavel, he started to read 
the list of new officials and commit- 


McPuHeErsoNn, 


tees. As he called the sergeant-at- 
arms’ name, in walked Carl Grant, 
the new sergeant-at-arms, in the uni- 
form of the city police, cap, gun 
n’everything. Carl immediately ap- 


proached the president, pulled an old 
rusty gun, and collected ten cents fine 
from Milt for calling retiring Presi- 
dent Mr. Kern. 





Kansas City, Missourtr—The Ro- 
tarians subscribed $12,376 for boys’ 
welfare work in Kansas City. This 
sum will be used exclusively for this 
purpose. It was raised in a few min- 
utes following an inspiring speech by 
“Dad” Rompel of Joliet, Ill., and un- 
der the headlong impetus of Ray Ha- 
vens’ appeals. 

® 


RicHMOND, VirGINtA.—The Boys’ 
Club, conceived by the Rotary Club 
about a year ago, got so large that it 
was necessary to move from the origi- 
nal quarters into a much _ larger 
house. The new club house is the 
property of the Rotary club, the fel- 
lows have pitched in and paid $14,000 
for the building. The club is also giv- 
ing much of its time and money to 
crippled children’s work. 
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Bipperorp-Saco, M AINE. — The 
Biddeford-Saco Club challenged the 
Portland (Maine) Rotary Club to ay 
attendance contest for the month of 
May and won the contest. The Port. 
land Club as a result of being defeated 
paid for the dinners of fifty Bidde- 
for lites and Sacoites at the Falmouth 
Houtcl in Portland. 





Cuicaco, ILLinors.— At a_ joint 
meeting of the Past Presidents and 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Club, the topic of extension of Rotary 
within the corporate limits of the great 
cities of the world, with especial ref- 
erence to Chicago, brought out many 
interesting angles for discussion. Past 
President Rufe Chapin, who is Treas- 
urer of the International Association, 
believes that distinct business centers, 
such as South Chicago, Woodlawn, 
Englewood, etc., in cities of 1,000,000 
or more, should be permitted to or- 
ganize Rotary Clubs. In the write-up 
given the subject in the club’s weekly 
publication, the Gyrator, Rufe says. 

“By what right should a grocery 
business at, say, 4962 W. 12th Street, 
represent his classification in the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club? Yet he might bi 
the ideal man to fill this classification 
in a club in the business center of that 
locality.” 

® 


BraAnpoon, Manitona—The | first 
community service undertaken by this 
new club is an effort to help the boys 
thru co-operation with the local Y 
M. C. A. The club is offering 
swimming award button to every bo) 
who learns how to swim under the 
supervision of the “Y,” Then for the 
boys who prefer the river to the swim 
ming pool in the “gym,” arrange 
ments are being made by the Ko- 
tarians for a safe swimming hole, in- 
asmuch as several young lives are los! 
each year from drowning in the swil! 
Assiniboine River, which is devoid of 
natural swimming places near th 
city. The club is having a safe place 
prepared artificially on the edge of thi 
river and the Y. M. C. A. 


is to teac! 
swimming here as well as in_ th 
ET Sik Se abe seein th 
gym.” The club is also assisting th: 
“Y” by contributing books from the 
members’ private libraries. 


Lop1, CaLirornra—The first real 
work of this young Rotary Club was 
the management and financing 0! ‘ 
grammar school track meeting. !'\v¢ 
hundred youngsters gathered fo! 
elimination contest, the winners (0 
meet top-notchers from other sections 
of the county at a county meet. !! 
required twenty judges, who we" 
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uited from Rotarians and _ their 
ids. A beautiful silver loving cup 
presented to the winning school, 
engraving showing that it was a 
of the Rotary Club. All inci- 
ial expenses of this event were met 
he club. 
® 


Hart River, MAssacHusetts—The 
itary Club voted unanimously to ap- 
ropriate $250 for the purpose of giv- 
, a scholarship to a textile school. 
iis scholarship is to be available to 
ung men who will be graduates of 
e high schools. 





Tacoma, WASHINGTON.—The Ro- 
iry Club has for several years made 
a great hit with the following song 
which they have used at all sorts of 
meetings, conferences and conventions. 
(hey want to share it with the rest 
of the official Rotary family, so here 
it 1S: 
R-O-T-A-R-Y 
(Tune: “Mother’”) 
“R”—stands for the Rich and Royal 
friendships, 
“O”—means opportunity to do; 
“T”’—stands for the good old Town 
we live in, 
“A”—means we are Always staunch 
and true; 
“R”—stands for the Rule we know 
is golden, 


“yY”"_is Yield of self to service 
blest ; 
Put them all together they spell 
“ROTARY.” 
® 


SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA—Be- 
ing the oldest club in the West and 
the largest numerically, and finding 
that it was a good thing to assist the 
younger organizations in_ getting 
started, the different groups of the 
San Francisco Club have formed 
themselves into flying squadrons of 
from fifteen to thirty men and have 
successively visited and put on meet- 
ings with the Rotary Clubs of Marys- 
ville, Napa, Modesto, Lodi and Rich- 
mond. These meetings have created 

wonderfully close fellowship be- 
veen the smaller clubs and the San 
l‘rancisco organization. 

\t the annual meeting the retiring 
president was initiated into the Grand 
irder of the “Has-Waser’s,” which 

ans the past presidents. The initi- 

on ceremonies consisted of a beat- 

g and a black eye, but the new “Has- 

iser” took it quite good-naturedly 

ause of the liberties the Past Presi- 
ts enjoy in criticizing their suc- 

OTS. 

® 

‘URLINGTON, Iowa—On page 237 

the May issue of THe Rotarian, 





Keeping a Self-Sufficient 
| Mechanism in Order -% 








ATURE is constructive. 
always toward the correct and perfect. 
# Through the munificence of Nature, 
the human body contains within itself, 


Her efforts are 


Ii curative properties sufficient unto most 


evils the body may suffer. 


So says the Osteopath. 


@But frequently, mechanical derangements prevent 


these curative powers from functioning. It 


is the 


| Osteopath’s business to adjust the structure and its 
| parts so that the curative abilities will function. So 
the Osteopathic Physician teaches that the human 











Rotary Wheel, $4.50 


Papier Mache, 24 inches 
in diameter, in Rotary 
Colors: Gold and Royal Blue 


For expert DECORATING and 
successful EXPOSITION MAN- 
AGEMENT wire or write 
for estimate 
Gatherings and functions of all kinds — 


far or near, large or small, it 
makes no difference 


Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 
1252-1254 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oficial Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 





body is a completeand self-sufficient mechanism. If he 
sets this mechanism in proper order, natural curative 
powers will do the rest. @ Talk to your Osteopath. He 
is able to tell you interesting things. 








The Emblem of Rotary 


is the Wheel of Service—each 
cog ready to mesh into the 
place that offers opportunity for 
service. And the Spirit of Rotary 
keeps the cogs from getting rusty. 


It is our privilege to serve Rotarians 
by manufacturing and distributing — 
thru the local Rotary Jeweler or Club 
Secretary—the Official Rotary emblem. 
Give us the opportunity to serve as we 
are fitted best to serve. Help us keep 
Rotary cogs bright. 

Wear the Emblem—enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a Rotarian. 


Official design I. A. of R. C. 





Ne, 76 10K $2.50 Ne. 77 18K $2.25 No. 73 
14K 3.00 14K 2.75 10K5.150 


Our new folder of Rotary Jewelry sent to 
you thru your club Jeweler or directly 
from us. 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF MILLER, President, Rotarian 





























ALAMAC every Tuesday 
Rotarian H. Lats, Mar. 











| ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
NG 


WEDDI 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING &. EMBOSSING CO. 
~ 19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES”~ ROTARIAN | 
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Me i AD SRO EF RRR PAD UE a yee 


for your play in the 
° reat outdoors. 


MERTON 
CAPS 


designed for the man 
who golfs, or motors, 
or travels. 
MERTON caps meet the actual 
requirements of the most 
ardent sportsmen, being 
the acme of refinement in 
materials and tailoring 
obtainable at the foremost 
men's shops in every city. 
“There's a MERTON « ap or hat for 


every Sport and every season? , 


Chas. S.Merton 6 Co. | 
"210 Fifth Avenue New York.) 
Factory: Rutherford, N.d; | 


s 
BY 


Charles S. Merton, Rotarian 








SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for Domestic points and 
everything—from a case to a carloac 
for Export. How? 

Write the Nearest Office 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHTIACOMPANYS 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg 

Buffa'o, Ellicott Square 
(ne . Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
ed , pe Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
; tee ORL ic Cleveland, Hippodrom 
ENG Los Angeles, Van Ni 
7 San Francisco, M 


wpa 
4 Ho \ 
See Seattle, Alaska Bldg 









Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 








SIX RETAIL COAL ADS 
$1.00 A WEEK 
I’ve sold ‘em for years all over U. S. to only 


one dealer in each city. 
Send for Samples and How to Use ’Em 


GEO. H. COOPER 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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“The Heart Clutch” was published 
and credited to “The Burro,” whereas 
it should have been credited to Phil 
Carspecken, a poet laureate of the 
Burlington Rotary Club. 


® 


OAKLAND, CaLirorNia—The Ro- 
tary Bowling Team not only carries 
away all local honors, but has for the 
second time won the International Ro- 
tary Tournament. The team is cap- 
tained by Frank M. Reed, and thru 
his efforts twenty-five members of the 
club are engaging in bowling, a sport 
which puts pep and life into the men 
as well as the club. The other mem- 
bers of the team are: Ralph Whitney, 


Carsten Schmidt, August Gerhard, 


Harry Kelton, Norman De Vaux and 
Grover Ballard. In addition to win- 
ning the International Rotary Bowl- 
ing Tournament for two years in suc- 
cession, this team has won the 23rd 
District Rotary Trophy Cup for three 
years in succession, and the Oakland 
Club is now the permanent owner of 
the Trophy. Seventy-two clubs in the 
United States and Canada competed 
in the Tournament. 

®) 

ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico—The 
Rotarians were hosts to the high 
school graduating class recently when 
they entertained sixty seniors. Ro- 
tarian John Milne, superintendent of 
schools, introduced the class to the 
club and musical numbers were fur- 
nished by the graduates. Past Presi- 
dent Dave Rosenwald spoke on the 
business advantages of an education 
and Dr. P. G. Cornish, Jr., a former 
Yale captain, discussed the personal 
advantages of a college course. 


® 


GUELPH, OntTARIO—The_ Rotary 
Club recently listened to a remarkable 
address by J. B. Reynolds, President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, on the subject of “Interna- 
tionalism,” with a special reference to 
the part that Rotary might play in the 
salvation of the world, torn as it is at 
the present time as a result of the 
war. In addition to a write-up giving 
the address in full, the Guelph Daily 
Herald carried an editorial regarding 
the subject. 

® 


CotuMBiA City, InpIANA—An in- 
ter-city Rotary meet was held at Co- 
lumbia City recently when the War- 
saw, Indiana, Rotarians with their 
ladies were guests of the Columbia 
City Club. Attendance of the two 
clubs was better than 90%. 

® 

CLEVELAND, Oxnto—The Crippled 
Children’s Committee of the Rotary 
Club has done truly wonderful work 
during the past year and are to be 
congratulated upon the unselfish serv- 
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In the May Ro- | 
tarian Omaha, 
Neb., gave an 
‘‘extreme’”’ chal- | 
lenge, giving as | 
thedifference 15 
in. Norfolk re- | 
plies with this: 
Frank Stras,sta- 
tistician, 6 ft.314 | 
in., W. E. Her- 
mance, secre- 
tary, 4ft. 1144in. 
being a differ- 
of l6in. This 
picture was tak- 
enat a prepar- 
edness parade 
three years ago 
but the short 
one has grown 
none since that 
date. 





ice they have rendered. A survey of 
the State of Ohio shows that there are 
probably twelve thousand crippled 
children under the age of fourteen 
years and this number is constantly 
increasing. This Committee, which is 
composed of Rotarians Jim Bateman, 
Clarence Collings, John Bentley and 
Walter Foss, agreed to underwrite an 
amount sufficient to finance the crip- 
pled children’s work, as set forth in 
the resolution on the subject which 
was adopted by the Tenth District 
Clubs last year, relying upon the loy- 
alty of Cleveland Rotarians to support 
them, which they did in a most grati- 
fying manner. The efforts of this 
committee were in a large way re- 
sponsible for the passing by the State 
Legislature of the bill to provide for 
the care, treatment and education cf 
crippled children. The Cleveland Ro- 
tary Club spent practically $500.00 in 
sending out telegrams and letters dur- 
ing the past two months urging the 
passage of this bill. 








Muskecon, Micuican.—Each Flag 
Day the Rotary Club distributes a flag 
day souvenir to every school child in 


the city. The souvenir always bears 
a picture of Old Glory and under the 
picture a patriotic text, usually a 
quotation from some famous write! 
or statesman, which is changed every 
year. The idea is heartily endorsed 
by the city Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Muskegon Club believes that 
it may appeal to other clubs to carr) 
on in their cities. 


® 


3aTAvIA, New YorK.—The Rotary 
Club recently had the pleasure 0! 
listening to a talk by Dr. Arthur Cas 
well Parker of Albany, state arche 
ologist, whose grand-uncle, General 
Ely S. Parker, a famous Indian, was 














‘cretary to General Grant. 
Dr. cer discussed the Iroquois 
‘on -y which he referred to as 
nal League of Nations, and 
| entertaining way, of many 
raditions and customs. 


oot, IpAHo—The Rotarians 

foot are much elated over 

the sentation with the attendance 
ropl Governor Ralph Bristol. At 
of the district conference, the 
hip of the club was 28 and 
present at the conference 
with 8 ladies. The distance 
‘lackfoot to the conference city 


) a. ee 
s ZUU 11i€s. 


® 
eEN, New Jersey—Alarmed by 
ease in serious traffic accidents 
, the Rotary Club has en- 
ered into an extensive educational 
mpaign to arouse the people to a 
wledge of the danger and to edu- 
ite them in “safety first.” The club 
is enlisting the co-operation of all 
lubs and civic bodies in the city. The 
mpaign is to be most thoro, includ- 
school children as well as motor- 

nd pedestrians. 

® 
WroNn, OKLAHOMA—Eighty-one 
s of the eighth grade were enter- 
| at breakfast by the Rotary Club 
ently. This breakfast was part of 
back to school” campaign. Many 
iks urging the boys to stay in school 
; long as possible were given, and at 
‘lose of the meeting it was esti- 
| that the eighty-one boys pres- 
l! all be ready for high school 

11 

® 
( MBIA, SouTH CAROLINA—The 
Club is carrying out a summer 
entertainment for the 
of the city. There are two 
iges and the club is giving the 
iren of each institution three en- 
ents during the summer 
Swimming, ice cream and 
ther summer joys are furnished for 
idies. The club has also under- 
the Boy Scouts work of the 
Xotarians have pledged to con- 
vhat they do not raise to the 


g of the work of the Scout 


ram oT 


® 
OKkLAHOMA—The_ Rotary 
sisted by the Lions Club and 
n Legion, entertained the boys 
1 county at a baseball game 
\liami, Oklahoma, and Pitts- 
urg nsas, clubs of Southwestern 
1,064 boys were assembled 
ed. The schools of Miami 
hboring towns were dis- 
| the girls were entertained 
High School with motion 
The boys were provided 
jazzers, soda pop, popcorn 
ts. The Boy Scouts served 
nd a splendid short address 














Cincinnati is a vantage point 
for manufacturing of every kind. 
Ample raw materials from all 
points are obtainable quickly. 
Transportation facilities by rail 
and river permit a stupendous 
tonnage of freight to and from 
Cincinnati. Short hauls cheapen 
cost of raw materials. Nearness 
to supply lessens possibility of 
shortage. 

Because of these commercial 
advantages we recently built in 


and details. 





CINCINNAT 


The LOGICAL SITE 
of GREAT INDUSTRY 


Cincinnati a great electric power 
plant to satisfactorily meet the 
needs of a large manufacturing 
metropolis. With ready accessi- 
bility to vast raw wealth, Cin- 
cinnati also possesses an adequate 
power supply. 

Manufacturers may safely 
locate their industries in Cin- 
cinnati with assurance of depend- 
able, low cost electric power 
service entirely sufficient for any 
conceivable demand. 


We extend every assistance to manufacturers making in- 
vestigation of Cincinnati’s manufacturing advantages. 
able commercial engineers who will come to you with data 
Shall we come to you—or will you make us a visit? 


We have 


Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager 


The Union Gas & Electric Co. 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.'s Subsidiaries 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















When you 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your 
tailor use ABSO- 
LUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the 
next garment you 
order and avoid 
the hair working 
out of the coat. 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 
Write for folder 
and get full in- 
formation in ref- 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO- 
LUTE. 
GEO S. COX 
& BRO. Inc. 
Sole Makers of 
ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
Cambria and Ormes 
Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
GEORGE S. COX, 
Rotarian 












In a few hours at home yoo can easily be- 
geome an accomplished dancer by my amazing new 
chart s7stem. Simple as counting. Learn Waltz, 
One-Step, Two-Step, Fox-Trot and al! late dance 
opular—the envy of the crow 
Thousands have learned this way. P 

Simply send name—a card will do—for 
Free book that tells about my marvelous 
new system. Special low rates now. Write 
me today. Prof. H. E. Wolfe, President. 


WOLFE’S MODERN DANCE STUDIOS 
Building. Kansas City, Missouri. 


91 Wolte 
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THE 


Nokorode Solderkit 


will keep your car running. 


THE M. W. DUNTON CoO. 
Providence, R.1I., U.S.A. 





Price, $1.50 











Wanted 


A capable business woman desires connection wit! 
organization offering position with good future. Ex 
perience includes nine years as official of manufacturing 
concern; twelve years in editorial and advertising work 
Excellent references. In addition has been teacher, social 
worker, hostess and household manager. Free to travel 


Address, M. E. B., co THE ROTARIAN, Chicagc 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 
and 
AUTOMOBILES 


TT 


Mohair and Auto Top Ma- 
terial—Artificial Leather— 
Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Go. 
Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 


Ses 





SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) 55 
200,000,000 Square Feet 


of Concrete Flcors Made 
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se Dustproof and Wearproof 

38 by the liquid chemical hard- 

=i ener Lapidolith. Do not let 

a= your floors disintegrate and 

a5 dust. Just flush on 

ae 

| LAPIDOLITH] 
j 


and save the unnecessary 
expense of repairs, retop- 





















i ping, and the deterioration ty 
: of machinery and merchan- 2 § 
dise, due to flying concrete 28 

' 26 

dust. 28 

Let us refer you to a ee 
Lapidolized floor in your | 
city. 2 4 
Send for free literature s= 

and testimonials. ee 

Wa 

L. SONNEBORN SONS, =e 









inc. 
Dept. 28 
264 Pearl Street, New York 






Rotarian, Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club 






Gh Iam RE AC AG APO AEA 9 


Ch Pe tie To i a 


batten 
“WE PUT THE SNAP IN 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS” 


Kodak films developed, printed and en- 
larged. Write for price list. 
THE SALSBERY STUDIO, Cherokee, Iowa 


C. W. Salsbery, Rotarian 


os 


TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU, INC. 
Licensed and Bonded 
CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
519 Andrus Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Telephone 
Main 6672 


Chas. F. Trotter 
President 
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was delivered by an Eagle Scout on 
the history of the American Flag. It 
was a great day for the boys. 


y 
(R 


TAMPA, FLoripA The Rotary 
Club’s second annual campaign for 
the maintenance of the Boy Scout 
work inaugurated last year resulted in 
the collection of more than $5,000, 
sufficient to carry on the work for the 
coming year. The club has, from the 
proceeds of last year’s drive, bought 
a fine camp-site for the Scouts, near 
the city, known as Camp Bize, on 
Lake Brorein, both named 
for prominent Tampa Ro- 
tarians; and aiso employed 
a permanent Scout execu- 
tive. This year’s fund will 
provide for many improve- 
ments of the site and the 
continuance of the service 
of the executive, as well as 
necessary expenses in or- 
ganizing additional troops. 

Rotarian Frank Jackson, 
Tampa’s new Rotary presi- 
dent, began his adminis- 
tration by sending out a 
questionnaire to members 
asking for suggestions for 
the ensuing year. Eighty 
per cent of the members 
filled out the questionnaires and the 
suggestions, in most cases, were 
valuable and will be acted upon. 

®) 


St. PererspurG, FLortpa—The Ro- 
tary Club has pledged itself to obtain 
and equip a modern athletic field for 
the high school during the year 1921- 
1922. 


=a 


(R) 


McKeesport, PENNSYLVANIA—The 
Rotary Club purchased 300 dozen 
hand flags which were carried by the 
school children in the Flag Day cefe- 
bration on Memorial Day. The club 
is at the present time busily engaged 
in raising $9,000 as this year’s budget 
for financing the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


=) 
oS 


CARTHAGE, Missourri—W. G. and 
Mrs. Sewell, the club’s official dele- 
gates to the Edinburgh Convention, 
were given a farewell dinner at a re- 
cent club meeting. W. G. was pre- 
sented with a handsome wardrobe 
trunk and Mrs. Sewall with a folding 
kodak as parting gifts from the “stay- 
at-homes.” 


BrokEN Bow, NepraskA — This 
town claims the distinction of being 
the smallest town in point of popula- 
tion having a Rotary Club. However, 
what Broken Bow lacks in numbers 
is made up in pep and enthusiasm. 
Delegations of Rotarians from Alli- 


60 


ance, Aurora and Lincoln attended the 
installation and were royally enter. 
tained by the citizens of Broken Bow. 


® 


FLORENCE, ALABAMA—For several 
years there has been considerable anj- 
mosity between the people of Florence 
and Sheffield, Alabama (four miles 
distant and connected by interurban 
line). The Rotarians of Sheffield and 
Florence meeting at the formal instal- 
lation of the new Florence Rotary 
Club pledged themselves to exert 
every effort to eliminate the feeling 











Cuero, Texas. 


The Cuero Turkey Trot, an annual civic event at 


Ask the Rotary Club. 


between the two towns. Immediatel) 
following this meeting, the Sheffield 
Rotarians asked the co-operation of 
the Florence Club in staging their an 
nual vaudeville stunt, “The Jollies o/ 
1921.” Florence Rotarians are under- 
dertaking the organization of their 
boys’ work and are planning to finance: 
a ‘“Newsboys’ Club” which will hav 
more than forty members at the start 
They have entertained all the boys oi 
the graduating classes of the « 

schools at one of their recent lunch 
eons. 


® 


WATERTOWN, New YorK— lhe en 
tire Rotary Club was “in jail’ 
cently. A patrol wagon drove uj 
the luncheon quarters, and all! Ko- 
tarians were ordered to “get out and 
get in.” Those who could not squeez 
into the wagon were ordered to {ol 
on foot. The sheriff saw to. it that 
the culprits were locked in wher 
escape was impossible but was 
passionate enough to see that a bount- 
ful lunch was provided. After a g00¢ 
deal of fun and hearty singing, 
Rotarians were shown thru 


and allowed to depart in peace 


® 


GALEsBURG, ILLINo1s—It ha 
proposed that one of the me 
columns in the new University ‘ 
nois stadium be taken by the | 


+ 


how 


sity of Michigan in honor 0! It 
Col. Curtis G. Redden, former baa" 
and football captain, who fough 
died in the Great War and v 


Do you want to know more about it? 














anking Rotarian who died in 
-d States Army service. He 
snber of the Galesburg Ro- 
OW. tal ; ® 


\ND, Ou1o.—The Memorial 


Br ting of the Rotary Club was a 

_nlen id success, the club having as its 

Se syesis seventeen Grand Army Veter- 

~ mys It Was a memorable occasion 

oo wn ved hugely by both the Rotar- 

ia | the boys of ’61. 

a" ® 

sia , pu Lac, Wisconsin.—With 

ng 300 people in the case, a two-day 
Historical Pageant was ar- 


ranged in Fond du Lae for July, un- 
der the auspices of the Rotary Club, 
the receipts to be applied on the cost 
of the boys’ camp site recently pur- 
chased by the club on the shores of 
Lake Winnebago for $7,500. This 
camp for the use of the boys of the 
y is under the supervision of the 


cil 


Boy Scout organization, and has been 
completely equipped by the Rotary 





at 
it? 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. — An unus- 
3 ual feature of the club’s regular pro- 
Id cram is the annual picnic and chicken 
of barbecue which will be held on August 
I th. All the clubs in the State of 
of fexas have been invited and delegates 
T- from all clubs will attend. Golf will 
it onstitute the morning program, and 
ct the “stunt” committee is planning a 
ve magnificent afternoon and_ evening 
rt nrogram. Between six hundred and 


of ne thousand Rotarians are expected 

ittend. The Waxahachie Club has 

male quartet, also an orchestra of 

pieces. The last meeting in May 

is 100 per cent in attendance in 

of their guest, Retiring Gov- 
Lutch Stark. 

WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT.—Staid 
Waterbury business men who haven't 
taken off their coats for exercise in 
ears, looked like boys just emerging 

a fight at the conclusion of a 
’ at the Y. M. C. A. recently. 
frolic’ was an affair given the 

Club by the Y. M. C. A. 
ies. Bowling, pool, swimming, 
wrestling, strenuous and amus- 

stunts, to say nothing of a 
cupied the attention of the 
is and their guests, the mem- 
two basketball teams, from 
| nearly ten o’clock. 

® 


it 


ORLEANS, LOUISIANA.—A new 
ion has made its appearance in 
) under the very intellectual 
uta Taurus Rotari, This is evi- 








pickerel and smal]-mouthed black bass. 


Timagami is an ideal place to camp and recuperate. No mosquitoes, 
no hay fever; high, healthful. Delightful bathing, canoeing. 


family. 


I have a hotel and two island camps, splendidly equipped. Excellent 
army hospital! cots 


table. family style. Walled and floored 
able guides, reasonable rates. 


A night's ride from Toronto (sleeper). 


Geo. N. Aulabaugh, Rotarian, President and Manager % 
TIMAGAMI FUR CO., 1825 Farnam Street, Omaha, Neb. ’ 


HOTEL RONNC 








TROUT FISHING 


OH, BOY! 





Many Rotarians and their friends are 
coming West this season. Why not over 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HIWAY 


The Scenic Route to the West. To the 
Two Big Parks. 80 Free Tourists 
Camp Grounds on this route. 60 
Trout Streams alive with real speckled 
mountain trout, with plenty of **PEP.”’ 
Write for free illustrated hooklet C. 
ROTARIAN WILL FISHER, Secy. 
Box 707, Sheridan, Wyoming 











Deafness 


nam Perfect hearing is now being re- 
fa stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 





ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
sx Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
2 Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
°% Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural ear drums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF 
giving you full particulars and testimonials 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

756 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Come and Get Him ~~ 


FELLOW ROTARIANS—Do you enjoy fishing? ~ 


_ _Come with me to Northern Ontario, the ‘‘Unspoiled country.” Here, 
in island-studded Timagami Lake and nearby waters you'll find speckled 
beauties to your heart's content, plenty of muskellunge, lake trout, pike, 


tents an 
at main camp, also caretaker, waitress and chambermaid service. 


Let me send you my book. 





LAKE TIMAGAMI 






Bring the 


Depend- 














ROTARIANS 


should take advantage of the unexcelled 
opportunities which are offered them in our 
TOURS, embracing visits to the chief points 
of interest in Great Britain and the Contin- 
ent of Europe. The itineraries are sufficiently 
flexible to align with any individual plans. 


Remember, we are the pioneers in the field 
of travel, having the largest and most widely 
distributed organization in the world, with 
over one hundred offices in Europe alone. 
Our long standing and special arrangements 
with the leading hotels ensure to our clients 
the best possible accommodations. 


You cannot go wrong with our service, and 
you cannot get such service elsewhere. Send 


for booklets. 


Thomas Cook & Son 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal 
Toronto Vancouver, B. C. 

















Do You Want 


a man experienced in hotel management, who also 
understands the guests’ point of view and who wants 
a position as hotel manager? His sister also experienced 
in hotel business, will assist him. Both have a uni 
versity education A hotel located in a town of 
medium size with compensation of salary and percent- 
age preferred. Would consider leasing a furnished 


hotel. C. H., Care THE ROTARIAN 
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Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
Vice President & Secretary 






























SPICNICS 
OUTINGS = 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 


aAaaaa FOR R ALL Aaah 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


WE HAVE SERVED 


ROTARIANS 


FOR YEARS 


FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 


VAN HOUSEN & CO. 












81W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 














THIS CLIP and other styles 


manufactured by 


NOESTING PIN TICKET CO., INC., 
**MILLIONS DAILY ’”’ 
Mt. Vernon, New York 
G. F. GRIFFITHS, Rotarian 


t a 














MARION INSTITUTE 


ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
Designated by Wer Department “Honor School 1920” 
Complete preparatory and college courses Unlimited 
oe tutoring for oe cadet without extra charge. 

Jational patronage uperb equipment. Pusake 
from America’s greatest universities. Special Army 
and Navy Department with unsurpassed record of 
success in preparing candidates = Government 
Academies. Coaching courses for entrance examina- 
tions, college courses such as recommended by Ad- 
ge General for candidates whose certificates have 
een accepted. 
For catatog and information, eddress 

Col W. L. Murfee, President Box E, Marion, Alabama 











Wear Fibre Silk Hose 
The ideal vacation footwear. Classy, 
cool and comfortable. Fashioned with 
attractive seam and reinforced at wearing 
points. Sizes: 8 to 104. Black, white, 
navy and brown. Per dozen, $6.00. 
Postpaid to Rotarians anywhere on 5 
days approval. Your credit is good. 


CARL. L. SELTZER Box 803, Reading, Penna 
(Ask for price-list of other styles) 








Houston, Texas 


Hotel Rice 


B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











THE ROTARIAN 


On TITS eT 


| dently one more indication that the 

Rotes of New Orleans delight in the 
| popular pastime of “* ‘shooting the bull.” 
The paper is issued “to disseminate 
to the members the gossip and scandal 
of the members” and the name of its 
editor and the personnel of its staff 
is kept secret. (Probably a precaution 
against assault and battery. ) 

® 

Sacinaw, MicuicAn.—The Rotar- 
ians recently made a tour of inspection 
of The News Courier building, having 
their luncheon on the third floor and 
then embarking into the regular week- 
ly meeting. Upon seating themselves 
at the table each member found a 
novel paper weight at his plate, his 
name in a slug of type, these having 
been made up during their inspection 
of the various departments. 


® 


RusHVILLE, INDIANA.—A_ Get-To- 
gether Meeting of the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Club was a great success. A 
special edition of The Daily Repub- 
lican was issued and gave some inter- 
esting facts regarding the progress of 
Rushville since the organization of the 
two clubs. Both clubs have done much 
in community welfare work and boys 
work, and their cooperation has been 
a big factor in the development of 
their city. 

® 


OpeLiKA, ALABAMA.—The Rotarians 
unanimously adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing a movement that the county 
take advantage of state and federal 
financial aid in improving the Opelika- 
Auburn new state road. A Committee 
of three Rotarians, I. J. Dorsey, W. E. 
Davis and N. P. Renfro, were ap- 
pointed to meet with the county com- 
missioners to hear plans whereby this 
county can improve and build roads, 
and report back to the club for action. 

® 

DusBLin, IRELAND — The Rotary 
Club held an interesting meeting re- 
cently when William A. McConnel, 
who has held the office of Honorary- 
Secretary for the past eight and a 
half years retired from office. Presi- 
dent McGloughlin and Ex-President 
Swirles paid a warm tribute to Mc- 
Connel for his whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause, and a large meeting 
warmly endorsed all the eulogium. 
The club presented Rotarian McCon- 
nel with an antique mahogany writ- 
ing bureau, with drawers and fitted 
interior, a pair of brass Jacobean can- 
dlesticks, a handsome antique Italian 
ormulu inkstand and a heavy brass- 
mounted blotter. 

® 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. — The 
Rotary Club is making a survey of the 
child life of the city, preparatory to 
the inauguration of some definite 
work among the boys and girls. Every 
child between the ages of six and 
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eighteen years will be listed on carg 
by Rotarians who are to make the 
survey. The club has a well (efine; 


Boys Work program which it yi) 
carry out during the year and a speci 
stunt for the boys will be arrange; 


each month. The city has a popula. 
tion of 11,000 and the survey is ey. 
pected to result in the listing of yo; 
less than 2,000 boys and girls withiy 
the school ages. 
® 

NoTTINGHAM, ENGLAND.—The Ro. 
tary Club has initiated a “Safer 
First’”” Campaign, which is securing 
widespread publicity in the cit, 
will, no doubt, be of help to the 
authorities in minimizing the risk en- 
tailed in walking the streets, whic! 
has grown enormously in recent years 


® 


NorwicH, CONNECTICUT. — The 
First Annual Ladies’ Night of the 
Rotary Club was probably one of th 
most successful social events ever 
held in the city. About 200 peopl 
were present, including Rotarians 
from New London, the father of Nor- 
wich Rotary, and from Willimantic, 
which is the child of the Norwich 
Club. The dining room was beauti 
fully decorated with spring flowers and 
each lady was given a rose bouquet 
The entertainment was all that could 
be desired, including the singing of th 
combined grandfathers’ and bachelors 
choirs, which rendered a song to- 
gether. Many gifts were presented 
during the evening by drawing nun- 
bers from a hat. Rotarian James G 
Hammond of New London was th 
fortunate recipient of two little guinea 
pigs which he promised to rear as true 
Rotarians. Truly ‘twas a night long 
to be remembered by all those 
tunate enough to have attended. 

The first “Rotary Theatre Night 
was inaugurated by the Social Com- 
mittee recently and proved to b 
great success, the block of seats th 
secured for a performance of 7 wel 
Night being quickly sold out. It 1 
hoped that this was the first of man 
entertainments which it may b¢ 
sible for Rotarians and their fami! 
to attend in a body. 


® 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND.—The 
field Club reached high-water mark "! 
its public functions recently, when - 
sat down in the Royal Victoria ! Jot 
on the occasion of the Second ‘1 
nual Dinner. The whole affair wen! 
with a splendid swing and without ‘ 
hitch from start to finish. Two 5 
cial features marked the occasion. 
first, the presentation of a beautill 
silk Union Jack by the Imn 
Past President and Mrs. Sea 
accompany the very handsome 
and Stripes given to the Sheffiel 
by the Rotary Club of New Yor! 


ome 





Cards 





nths ago. The unfurling of the 
os, the first by Rotarian Searle, and 
second by Rotarian Wade H. 
ams, of the Jersey City (U.S. A.) 
tary Club, evoked tremendous en- 
isiasm, and set the pace for every- 
ing that followed. The second event 
is the presentation of a very fine 
nlargement of himself to Immediate 
ist Persident Searle, to remind him 
‘ the sixteen months of very happy 
rvice he had given to the Club. A 
plica of this now hangs in the Club's 
ning room at their new headquarters 
the Grand Hotel. 
® 
Muncig, InptanA.— The Rotary 
Club recently entertained the school 
teachers of the city at a dinner given 
in their honor. The room was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, all the 
teachers sitting in between the Ro- 
tarians. There was much good sing- 
ing (which Rotarian Lloyd Kimbrough 
says was due to the fact that he had 
been feeding the fellows worms all 
day, as it is a well-known fact that 
no bird will sing without worms). 
The speaker of the occasion was Allen 
D. Albert, Past President of the In- 
ternational Association, who gave the 
assembly a very fine talk on the needs 
of proper training in the schools to 
bring up children as useful citizens. 
[he teachers were much impressed by 
their first lesson in Rotary and gave 
the club a rising vote of thanks for 
inviting them. 
® 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS.—Here’s to 
you, Baby 841. May you live long 
and prosper. Governor Lutcher Stark 
of Orange, Texas, and Rotarians Law- 
rence Garrett and Charlie Alexander 
of Mineral Wells, Texas, went to 
Weatherford for the gala occasion and 
gave the brand new Rotarians some 
valuable ideas about Rotary, its re- 
sponsibilities, obligations and benefits. 
® 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—This again, 
brethren, is one of those “beg your 
pardon” things. In announcing to the 
world in the April issue of THE Ro- 
tARIAN the fact that Alex Calder of 
Winnipeg, 79 years young, is the Win- 
nipeg Club’s baby member, the baby’s 
name was misspelled, “Caller.” 
® 
New Brunswick, New JerRseEy— 
he Rotary Club is taking an active 
terest in all civic affairs. At a recent 
eeting the club adopted a resolution 
take out a membership in the local 
ard of Trade, naming a member as 
representative who was not already 
the Board of Trade. The Boys’ 
rk Committee is aiding the Boy 
outs in every possible way, and the 
D 1s “on its toes” all the time doing 
ngs to aid the community. They 
ve the advantage of friendly rivalry 





‘Se, Fr et 
BARNES 
ADVER 
PHOTO 


226-232 





‘Printing 
“Plates 


Unsurpassed in 
Quality—to print 
in black or in 
colors—by our 
Photo- Engraving 
Shops. 

Our Art Studios 
will furnish Illus- 
trations and De- 
signs which will 
sell your goods. 


-CROSBY COMPANY 


. W. HOUSER, PRES., ROTARIAN 
TISING ART STUDIOS 
-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 











“JUST AS GOOD” as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 
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ELECTROTYP 








W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 
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OO), i Connelt 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnellRotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The Only ExclusivemManufacturer 
of these Goods in Rotary 
Write for Ps sces ISSN manna ian 


and Suggestion ‘cA G 











Se 


‘Who'll Buy? | 


We can make your mailing 


list answer this question 


Advertising and Printing 


PERRY & ELLIOTT CO. | 
| 
BOSTON | 


il HIGH STREET 
















Visualize Your Activities 


Rotary Club Secretaries, also business and 
professional men who must have at instant 
command, charts and maps showing progress 
of plans, will find valuable aid by using 


Moore Push Maptacks 
50 Colors - 5 Sizes - 1000 Symbols 
Send One Dollar for Cabinet of Maptacks m 10 


distinct colors, with simple directions and sugges- 


tions how to use them. 
A Copy of “System Simplified” 
with Color Chart and Samples F r e e 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
12-12 Berkley St., | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of the World-famous Moore Push-Pins, 
Pushless Hangers, Thumbtacks, ec. 











LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian 








Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PERKINS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotarian. 











International Adjustment Bureau 


Collects, Reports and Remits 
No Collection, No Charge 
WILLIAM R. MILLER, Manager 


Leader-News Buildi: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send your collections to us 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Rotarian 
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with the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, 

both of which have recently been or- 

ganized in the city. 

® 
PENNSYLVANIA— 

series of 


WILLIAMSPORT, 
\s the culmination of a 
meetings devoted to a review of its 
boys work activities — including ju- 
venile court, vocational training, rec- 
reation, Boy Scouts and Boys’ news 
trial Home—the Rotary Club held < 
very successful Ladie S Night ei 2 
at which Rotarian John Dolph of 
Washington, D. C., Past Chairman of 
the International Boys Work Com- 
mittee was the principal speaker. Ro- 
tarian Dolph’s message will never be 
forgotten and he was given a rising 
vote of thanks and a big round ‘of 
applause for setting forth facts re- 
garding boys and their proper train- 
ing which will be of the utmost help to 
Williamsport Rotarians in working 
with the boys of the city. 

® 

LAWRENCE, KaANsas—The_ senior 
class of the High School were guests 
of the Rotary Club at a meeting espe- 
cially devoted to stressing the impor- 
tance of a college education. The Edu- 
cational Committee of the Club is 
planning to follow up the meeting 
with a campaign to put every Law- 
rence High School graduate in college 
next year. 


_ 


(R 


Macon, GeorciA—Rotarian Mal- 
colm D. Jones, former District Gov- 
ernor, has been appointed additional 
Judge of the Superior Courts of the 
Macon Circuit by the Governor of the 
State of Georgia. 

® 

CLINTON, Iowa Rotarian Bill 
Vaupel who is in the “pants” business 
certainly knows his business. He told 
the club all about it recently. Here 
are a few excerpts from the write-up 
given his address in the Weekly Letter 
of the Clinton Club: 

‘Man started with the fig leaf and 
gave that but a passing thought for, 
turning around, the first tailor discov- 
ered a sheep loafing among the tulip 
beds of the gardens of Eden, and as 
the leaves began to fall, he slew and 
skinned the sheep and made for him- 
self the first wool garment.” 

He told not only of the process but 
of the value of the wool, the amount 
of wool—real wool—which goes into 
each pair of pants. Incidentally he 
said that the output of the Clinton fac- 
tory used enough cloth in a given 
length of time to carpet the Lincoln 
Highway from coast to coast, and that 
the thread which entered into the con- 
struction was equal to thrice the dis- 
tance; the buttons alone, eleven to 
each pair of pants, if laid side by side 
would reach from Clinton to Daven- 
port. 


He also told of the various hands 
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and special machines necessary {o 
build a single pair of pants and how 
many thousand yards of thread were 
consumed by a single operator each 
working day. 





Excerpts from 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Publisher’s Statement 
Name of Publication, Tue Rorartan, 
Town, CuicaGe; State, Itt1ois. 
For the six months period ending December 81, 
1920. 


Mail Subscribers (Individual)............. 56.699 
Net sales thru Newsdealers.............. None 
TOTAL ivi g DN 2 PP EE eats i eke 56, 
i | Re re er ee re en 


846 
TOTAL AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION. .. .57,545 


A complete analysis, including all essential ate, pertain- 
ing to the above circulation, is em ed in the detailed 
Audit Report issued by the ‘Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Copies may be had on application to the office of the 
above publication. 
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HE ADVERTISING pages of 

THE ROTARIAN are open 
only to advertisers of acknowl- 
edged standing and _ respectability. 
Advertisements will not be accepted 
from those who are engaged in 
doubtful or irregular enterprises, 
or whose records give _ evidence 
even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or recog- 
nized standards of commercial or 
professional honor. Advertising 
rates will be sent upon application. 


























TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute letters, 
orders or other matters that come 
in and go out. 

Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
momical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 

Sead for a showing styles 
and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 

















ROTARIANS—note this PARIS address: 
Grand Hotel du Pavillon 


36 Rue de I’Echiquier, PARIS 


Center of Paris. 50 yards from Boulevards 
200 rooms with hot and cold water. 50 private bathrooms 
Business offices and show rooms 


Cable Address: Pavilotel Paris 
Paris Rotary Club’s Headquarters. Visiting Rotarians Welcon ¢ 
A. CHARLEY WACHTER, Manager 


$3 Now! YOU NEED THIS! 


THERAPHONE Ear-Tuned Ear 
pieces insure perfect hearing with 
$3.4 4 out effort. Powerful and distinct 

. Ideal for noisy places, deaf, busy 
and nervous pe@ple. Save time 
and energy. Efficient and prac 
tical. Affixed in a minute 
Check or C. O. D. Satisfaction cua 
anteed. State make of phone in you 
order. (Specialty Salesmen Wanted.) 
The EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Inc. 
48-DE Greenwich Ave., New York City 
















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 











Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Hoary tgs! Washington Kotary Club 
RANK S. HIGHT, President, Rotarian 


Visiting Rotarians Welconte 
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